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Portrait of the Week — 


AFTER MUCH WRANGLING in conference, the Union 
of South Africa left the Commonwealth, and the 
Commonwealth became a sweeter and a cleaner 
community. Dr. Verwoerd saw his decision 
is ‘regrettable’; it was received in South Africa 
with ‘shock and resentment.’ 


* 


LORD SALISBURY gave up his presidency of a num- 
ber of assorted Conservative constituency 
ciations because ‘I am in such strong disagree- 
ment with its’—1.e. the Government's —‘policy in a 
mayor issue. His cousin, Lord Selborne, and the 
Chelsea Conservative Association lined them- 
selves up alongside; and Lord Hinchingbrooke, 
too, looked as though he was picking up his dress- 
ing from the right. Mr, Patrick Gordon-Walker, 
speaking for the Labour Party, said that it would 
lefend the Government against the rebels in tts 


asso- 





| ranks, without, apparently, a smile on his face or 


lever a sidelong look, At its annual conference, 


| the Association of Cinematograph, Television and 


| ference, 


Allied Technicians, one of the smaller trade 
unions, voted for unilateral disarmament, and the 
executive council of the enormously bigger and | 
more influential Transport and General Workers’ 
Union prepared to do the same at its next con- 
Thirteen officials of the Musicians’ 
Union came out on strike against their executive 
committee. In France, the undertakers (who are 


| council employees) led a parade down the Rue 





le Rivoli of civil and municipal servants who are 
striking for more pay or, it may be, for fewer 


funerals 


* 


IN THE HOUSE OF LORDs, the Lord Chancellor and 
i former Lord Chief Justice found themselves on 
ypposite sides, and another peer found himself 
in the wrong lobby, when the House divided over 
Lord Mancroft’s Rights of Privacy Bill (carried 
by 74 votes to 21) which would make it difficult 
for a reporter ever to interview anybody and casy 
for blackmailers and busybodies to bleed a news- 
paper. The gossip columnists worked themselves 
up into their usual lather of sloppy snobbery over 
the engagement of the Duke of Kent to a young 
woman—daughter of one baronet and grand- 
daughter of two others; sister of a Tory MP and | 
sister-in-law of two peers’ daughters—-who was 
hailed in the democratic Daily Mirror as ‘a York- | 
shire lass.’ 


* | 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY outlined a programme of 
material help for Latin America, and it was | 
expected that the British Government would sct 
up a ‘Department of Overseas Aid.’ Britain's | 
foreign trade figures for February showed a slight 
improvement, but an East German £50 million | 
order for a steel plant was lost because there was 
no long-term credit backing from the British 
Government. 


* 


THREE GERMAN CLIMBERS, and one Austrian, made 
the first winter ascent of the nearly vertical north 
face of the Eiger. Mr. Ingemar Johansson was | 
knocked out in the sixth round of the world’s | 
heavyweight championship fight by Mr. Floyd | 
Patterson; earned something like a quarter of a | 
million pounds by having been in the ring at all: 
ind was told that he owed best part of it to the 
United States Government in back taxes. Burnley 
football team were knocked out of the European 
Cup, in the quarter-finals, by Hamburg Sport- 
verein. A new translation of the New Testament 
came out and, according to a boolkseller, ‘left 
Lady Chatterley standing.’ It was understood that 
he meant in sales figures. Seftor Pablo Picasso 
(seventy-nine) married a lady with one eye on 





each side of her face. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


FTER two days of wrangling by the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers over South 
Africa. the final outcome came as an anti-climax, 
almost an The for her con- 
tinued membership rested mainly on the argu- 
ment that apartheid was her own domestic con- 


irrelevance. case 


cern, and consequently no business of the other 
Commonwealth nations. To maintain this theory, 
Mr. Macmillan and like-minded Prime Ministers 
would have had to refuse to discuss the subject 
at all. By the very act of discussion they con- 
ceded, in effect, that apartheid is the Common- 
wealth’s business. 

Of course it is. The contention that a country’s 
racial policies are exclusively its domestic con- 
cern was last used, it will be recalled, about Jew- 
baiting in Nazi Germany. It was an immoral 
argument then, and it remains an immoral argu- 
ment today. It is also fallacious. If the Africans 
in the Union were a race apart—aborigines, say, 
unconnected with other races on the continent 
and if they were in a small minority, it might be 
possible, though it would still be wicked, to 
impose apartheid on them indefinitely. But to 
the other Africans in the continent, some already 
independent, others on the verge of achieving 
self-government, the boundaries of South Africa 
are mere lines on the map. They will not for 
long tolerate apartheid in South Africa, or that 
worse-than-apartheid which is practised in Portu- 
guese West Africa. 

And to the old 
Africa’s continued presence in the 
wealth. another was added last week by the blunt 
announcement from Julius Nyerere that if South 
Africa stayed in, Tanganyika would stay out. 
So obsessed have all the parties to this dispute 
been with the Commonwealth as a 
entity that the tendency has been to look con- 
stantly to the past: this was a timely reminder 


against South 
Common- 


arguments 


historical 


from an emerging nation that we must also con- 
sider the future, in deciding what principles the 
Commonwealth should particu- 
larly as Tanganyika happens to be the showpiece 
of British Colonialism, new style. 

To all this, it has been replied that if prin- 
ciples are going to be made the condition of 


nations share 


only be South 
be excluded. 


membership, then it will not 
Africa that will 
But as we argued before the Conference began, 


have to leave, or 


no member of the Commonwealth except South 
Africa differs fundamentally over principle from 
the rest. Those nations which are not now demo- 
cracies claim that they would like to be, and will 
be, when How far Dr. 
Nkrumah, say, really wants the Ghana electors 
to have the right to repudiate him remains to be 
seen, but holds it formally. Dr. 
Verwoerd has no belief. He Nazi 
and he remains a racialist by con- 
‘equal-but-separate,’ ‘good- 
euphemism is 


circumstances permit. 


at least he 
such was a 
sympathiser: 
viction. For his 
fellowship, ‘self-development,’ 
too polite a term: they are simply deceptions 

As for the that if 
Russia (and possibly Communist China) in the 
UN we should not baulk at including South 


Africa in the Commonwealth, the fallacy lies in 


argument we can stomach 


the very insistence of its members that the Com- 
monwealth is a club. An international organisa- 
tion like the UN has to deal, in the long run, 
with a country’s de facto government, regardless 
of what individual members may think of it. The 
essence of a club is that members should share, 
within common tastes, a common out- 
look, common manners. Eccentricity is pardon- 


able: but the use of club premises to conduct 


reason 


racial experiments of a kind that are anathema 
to every other member is unpardonable. For that 
reason, the decision of South Africa to take her- 
self ofl And let it 
she will receive a heartfelt welcome back when, 


must be welcome. be said: 
purged of Dr. Verwoerd and those who agree 


with his pelicies. she applies for readmission. 


Demolition Job 


: HERE they stand.” Enoch Powell said last 

Tua in a moment of unexpected elo- 

quence: ‘ 
isolated, majestic. imperious, brooded over by 
the gigantic water-tower and chimney com- 
bined. rising unmistakable and daunting out 


of the countryside, the asylums which our fore- 
fathers built with such solidity. 


But if Mr. Powell has his way, they will stand 
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Chalk from Cheese 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


1961 


no longer—not, at least, in their present capacity 
as mental hospitals, and it is a little difficult to 
imagine what other purpose they can be put to. 
Within fifteen years, he told the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, most of them will be 


demolished. 
QUESTIONS are to be asked next 


week, in both Houses of Par- 
liament, about a decision of the 
Minister of Housing and Local 


appeal. The Ministry of Agriculture, however, 
was not represented. Expert evidence was called 
as to the detrimental effect the proposed work 
would have. 


A few years ago, this programme would have 
been greeted by the NAMH as bold and en- 
lightened; and it may have come as a surprise 
to the Minister and his advisers that it has 
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. a ; sy Government to override the The Inspector’s report recommended that the 

é received so cool a reception. One of the hyeeras recommendation of one of his appeal be dismissed. It stated that the produc- 
4 = aerom: bet ap nad comery ave ms —_ Inspectors on an appeal against tion of chalk at the pit would involve dust being 
for those who are in charge of mental hospitals, a refusal of planning permission blown on to adjoining land, with serious 
+4 and the prospect of any diminution, let alone for lime-quarrying at Stansted, detriment to the agricultural interests and 
demolition, of their empires understandably in Essex. The questions may as_ property and amenities. Nevertheless, the 


worries them. But there is a more serious ob- 
jection; it was put to the conference the follow- 
ing day in a paper by Professor Titmuss, which 
we print this week. The fact is that the trained 
health and welfare workers who will have to look 
after patients now sent to mental hospitals often 
do not exist, except on paper. ‘Community care’ 
is a fine concept, and few people would dispute 
that it is the best way of handling all but the 
most recalcitrant types of mental illness. But it 
requires an army of trained welfare officers if 
it is to be done properly; and at present there 
fs only a skeleton army, heavily overworked and 
wretchedly paid. 

Nor is the medical profession itself equipped 
to handle the great increase of home-care cases 
that must follow the demolition of the mental 
hospitals. Their closure means that much of the 
work now done by psychiatrists will be trans- 
ferred to general practitioners, few of whom 
have more than the sketchiest training in psy- 
chiatry or in the social and family problems 
which will arise. 

In the Commons last week, Kenneth Robin- 
son, the Labour Party’s Shadow Minister of 
Health, asked Mr. Powell whether anything 
could be done about this, suggesting the time 
has come for a Royal Commission on medical 
education, in view of the admitted backwardness 
of Britain in the teaching of psychological medi- 
cine. Mr. Powell refused, justifying himself with 
the curiously unconvincing statement that the 
General Medical Council published recommen- 
dations on the medical curriculum in 1957. It 
is precisely the unreality of some of these recom- 
mendations, and the slowness of the medical 
schools to implement others, that is the cause 
of concern. A Royal Commission may not be 
the ideal way to examine this problem, but 





well be based on the facts; here they are. 

In March, 1958, Major Aubrey Buxton, who 
owns a farm at Stansted, heard that the owners 
of a disused gravel-pit which adjoins his land had 
applied for permission to quarry and process 
lime in it. Believing (rightly, it seems) that such 
work would harm his crops, land and livestock, 
Major Buxton spoke to the Divisional Planning 
Officer for the area, to register his objections. 
The officer replied, according to Major Buxton, 
that he did not think that anything could be 
done, as it was too late. He said that the lime- 
quarrying project ‘had the backing of the 
Ministry of Agriculture.’ And he asked Major 
Buxton, ‘Have you also got the backing of a 
Ministry?’ 

Shortly afterwards the officer told Major 
Buxton that no definite decision had been taken 
on the application by the Rural District Coun- 
ci! (to whom the application had been made), 
but that it would be taken shortly. Major Buxton 
then wrote to the Minister of Agriculture (then 
Mr. Hare, who is now Minister of Labour) 
pointing out his objections to the scheme and 
also his belief (based on what the Divisional 
Planning Officer had told him) that the RDC 
were likely to grant the permission because the 
scheme was backed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Great, doubtless, was Major Buxton’s relief 
when the Minister replied, saying among other 
things that ‘we have only just heard about this 
proposal from the Local Planning Authority. 
We have expressed no view one way or the 
other and shall go very carefully into the matter 
before we do so.’ 

Some days later, an informal meeting was 
called by the Divisional Planning Officer to dis- 
cuss the project. Major Buxton’s agent was 


Minister decided to override his Inspector and 
allow the appeal. In the letter giving this decision 
he used a phrase which, it subsequently turned 
out, he would probably have been wiser not to 
use. He said that he had ‘consulted the Minister 
of Agriculture,’ and it was clear that the con- 
sultation had taken place after the inquiry had 
closed, and despite the fact that the Ministry of 
Agriculture had not been represented at it. 

Major Buxton was advised that he and his 
neighbours could apply, under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1959, for a court order 
quashing the Minister’s decision, giving the 
grounds (among others) that the Minister’s con- 
sultation with his fellow-Minister after the 
inquiry had given them no opportunity to com- 
ment on or object to the advice the Minister had 
received from this consultation. 

The Minister, it should be added, had written 
te Major Buxton after making his decision 
known and being pressed for further explanation 
of it, saying that ‘we have technical experts here 
in this department and when we received the 
report from the Inspector we consulted them. 
From their expert knowledge of chalk working 
under the conditions described, they advised that 
there was little risk that dust would in fact be 
blown on to neighbouring land given proper 
safeguards. . . .” It seems curious, to say the least, 
that the Minister should accept the advice of 
unnamed experts who had not inspected the site, 
given evidence before the inquiry or been cross- 
examined, to the recommendation of his expert 
Inspector who heard the evidence of leading 
experts who had examined the site and who were 
cross-examined, and whose evidence, it is clear, 
he found convincing. And the Minister sub- 
sequently wrote to one of Major Buxton’s neigh- 
bours, who was also pressing him for further 


some investigation is urgently needed: if the Present, as were some of his neighbours, the explanations, ‘I have complete confidence in my 

Minister believes that the GMC’s 1957 recom- Nature Conservancy, the firm which had made Inspector . . . but he is a civil servant with the 

mendations ‘took full account of the need for the application, and a representative of the limited responsibility of reporting to me on the 

expansion in psychological medicine,’ he can Ministry of Agriculture, The Ministry's repre- facts which the inquiry itself elicited.’ This 

believe anything. sentative expressed himself strongly in support seems to cast, in view of the Minister’s decision 

of the application. to override the Inspector, an odd light on his 

SO ee ee en oe a - On April 1 (dies irae) the Rural District Coun- attitude to the purpose of a Public Inquiry and 
Next Week cil of Saffron Walden turned down the firm’s indeed on his attitude to facts. 

SPRING NUMBER application for permission to work the pit for Be this as it may, Major Buxton and his neigh- 

« chalk. The firm appealed against the refusal. bours went to court. The hearing (before Mr. 
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There was then, as there had to be, a Public 
Inquiry, which took place in November, 1958. 
All the local authorities concerned (the County 
of Essex, the Rural District Council, the Parish 
Council), as well, naturally, as Major Buxton 
and the other tenants whose land adjoined the 
pit, and the Nature Conservancy, opposed the 


Justice Salmon) took place in July, 1960. The 
main point relied upon by the applicants was the 
one about the consultation of the Minister of 
Housing with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Treasury Counsel argued that the ‘consultation’ 
was only a request to know whether the Ministry 
of Agriculture wanted to add any fresh points, 
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an@ that they had not. But Mr. Justice Salmon 
would have none of this, saying ‘I think the 
letter setting out the reasons on its ordinary con- 
struction means “As a result of what I learned 
from the Ministry of Agriculture I have come 
to the conclusion that the dust would only be 
occasional and insufficient in quantity to cause 
damage to crops and livestock.” That is what I 
think the letter meant.’ 

But the Minister, winkled out of that position, 
took refuge behind an impregnable defence on a 
point of law, namely that the applicants were not 
technically ‘aggrieved persons’ within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and therefore could not properly 
be granted an order. And to this, clearly with 
great reluctance in view of the substance of the 
application, Mr. Justice Salmon agreed. 

A few threads must be drawn together. First, 
where did the Divisional Planning Officer, right 
at the beginning of this business, get the idea 
that the Ministry of Agriculture were backing 
the quarrying-firm’s application? Second, why 
was the Ministry of Agriculture not represented 
it the Public Inquiry? Third, what was the nature 
of the consultation the Minister of Housing had 
with the Minister of Agriculture, had it any- 
thing to do with the support given by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for the quarrying plan at 
the informal inquiry, and why did the Minister 
of Housing not take the advice of Mr. Justice 
Salmon to put in an affidavit swearing to his 
version of the consultations he had with his 
fellow-Minister, or at least put in the corres- 
pondence? Fourth, who were the experts on 
whose advice he relied, and how do their quali- 
fications compare with those of the experts who 
gave evidence at the inquiry and of the Inspec- 
tor himself? Fifth, why has the Minister said, 
more than once, that he has no power to recon- 
sider his decision to over-ride his Inspector's 
recommendation, writing on one occasion that 
‘1 am bound to say the position under the law is 
that having given my decision I have no further 
jurisdiction or power to re-open the matter, 
when—unless Section 100 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, does not mean what 
it says—this is untrue? 

There the matter rests at present. But Major 
Buxton and his neighbours have taken one final 
step. They referred the case to the Council for 
Tribunals, the body set up after the Franks 
Report to look into precisely such cases of droit 
administratif gone wrong as this one. A decision 
has yet to be given in the first. 
incidentally, that the Council has referred to the 
Lord Chancellor, and therefore by way of being 
a test case. 

One final point. In January, 1959, a Public 
Inquiry was held by a Housing Ministry Inspec- 
tor into an appeal by a firm who wished to work 
sand at Stansted. The Inspector recommended 
that the appeal be dismissed, and the Minister 
dismissed it, accepting the Inspector’s recom- 
mendation that the working of the sand would 
considerably affect the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood, adding that in his view ‘any develop- 
ment that contributed to a further depreciation 
of the area should not be permitted unless there 
was an over-riding need for the development at 
the present time.’ The land in question is 300 
yards from the pit where it is proposed to work 
the chalk. 
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U.S. and U.N. 


From 
| eae an American point of view, things seem 
to be looking up on East 42nd Street. Our 
once reluctant ambassador, Adlai Stevenson, has 
been performing admirably in every way. He 
has been in good voice; he has maintained and 
now and then surpassed his usual high standards 
of rhetorical elegance; he has been sure-footed 
in manceuvre. Who was Johnny-on-the-spot 
when Kwame Nkrumah came into town last 
Monday? Mr. Stevenson, who had the President 
as his breakfast guest in the Waldorf Towers 
while lazybones Gromyko was still abed, the 
samovar stone-cold. What was the scene that 
drew all photographers at the opening of the 
General Assembly? Every schoolboy knows the 
answer—His Excellency entering the chamber 
with Mrs. Roosevelt on his arm. 

All kinds of good and hopeful things seem to 
be happening. For example, Richard Lorber, a 
in Warren, Rhode Island, saw a 
television show the other day—Eyewitness to 
History it was called—in which there was a 
sequence showing Gervais P. Bahizi, permanent 
representative of the Brazzaville Congo, riding 
to work in a crowded subway. The sight offended 
Mr. Lorber, who decided there and then to give 
M. Bahizi a car—a 1961 Cadillac. ‘I did it, Mr. 
Lorber is quoted as saying in today’s Times, 
‘because I thought it was a shame. This man’s a 
guest of the United States.” ‘Formidable, M. 
Bahizi said upon being shown the automobile 
and given the keys. M. Lorber says he will re- 
place the car every six months. 

President Nkrumah had a nice time with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Washington as well as with Am- 
bassador Stevenson in New York. All this prob- 
ably has nothing whatever to do with the fact 
that he said some things that were pleasing to us, 
along with some that were puzzling. Anyway, it 
was all pretty much to our taste. It is not too bad 
a week when our friend the Secretary-General 
loses the support of Joseph Kasavubu and wins 
that of Kwame Nkrumah. And while the appar- 
ent disintegration of the Republic of the Congo 
is in itself a deplorable thing, it at least relieves 
Mr. Hammarskjéld of the burden of relating his 
every word to the principle of legitimacy in 
Leopoldville. Now the UN presence in the 
Congo may be justified on the sole ground of 
peace. Furthermore, some authorities have 
voiced the hope that the move away from cen- 
tralism agreed upon by the Congolese politicians 
who have just met in the Malagasy Republic may 
greatly reduce the dangers of civil conflict. 

An immediate and probably temporary con- 
sequence of all this has been to lessen the num- 
ber and blunt the force of the attacks on Mr 
Hammarskjéld. The Russians continue to boycott 
him, but they do not talk much about it. The 
situation must be enormously confusing to the 
leaders of the mobs demonstration 
against him turned into a riot a few weeks ago. 
Now the Messrs. Kasavubu and Tshombe have 


car dealer 


whose 


raised their slogans, while Antoine Gizenga 
maintains a decent silence and Kwame 
Nkrumah calls Adlai Stevenson his ‘old 
friend.” 


To be sure, the grounds for hope are not really 


RICHARD H. ROVERE 


NEW YORK 
impressive. The Soviet campaign against the 
Secretary-General has been a strong and well- 
planned one, and in Soviet terms it makes a good 
deal of sense. In a way, what has been surprising 
has been that the Soviet Union has put up with 
the UN as long as it has. It has never had much 
value for the Soviets except as a propaganda 
forum, and it is doubtful whether it has served 
them well from that point of view. The voting 
has seldom gone their way, and the Secretariat 
has been utterly valueless to them throughout its 
history. Their diplomatic coups have been 
almost entirely outside the organisation. In 
recent years, as the Asian-African membership 
has grown and as the Soviets have made some 
headway in penetrating Latin America, their 
chances of success in the General Assembly have 
improved. But it is difficult to conceive of any 
use they might ever have for a powerful Secre- 
tariat. So long as the Western powers play any 
kind of role in the UN, it will make little sense 
for the Soviets to work through that office. 
For this country, on the other hand, the Sec- 
retariat, like every other piece of UN machinery, 
is of enormous importance. We have convinced 
more deeply, perhaps, than the world 
realises—that any given act or enterprise is im- 
proved, morally and politically, if it has UN 
sanction and is undertaken through the Secre- 
tariat. At his news days 
ago, for example, the President was asked what 
he thought of putting his Peace Corps under UN 
auspices. He said he thought it might be a good 
idea—which was saying a great deal, since the 
Peace Corps, as a public works programme out- 
side the United States, is intended to demonstrate 
an American will to find a moral equivalent for 
war. As part of a large UN enterprise (or, more 
likely, as an American enterprise dressed up as 
a UN project) it would lose nearly all its original 


curselves 


conference a few 


character. 

To say all this is not to say that we are prim- 
arily interested in the UN as a device for justi- 
fying our ways to ourselves. The United States 
believes in representative institutions for their 
own sake, and the most case-hardened of our 
diplomats believe that any weakening of the UN 

let alone its transformation into a Communist 

would be a disaster from any 
It is possible to conceive of cir- 


instrumentality 
point of view 
cumstances in which we would consider it neces- 
sary to get out (I am confident that the admission 
of Communist China would not be construed as 
a circumstance calling for our withdrawal), but 
if the present mood holds we would be among 
the last to give up what more than one of our 
orators has called the ‘last best hope’—a phrase 
coined by Lincoln to describe our own union. 





DEFENCE FUND 

A small committee has been formed to raise 
funds which will make it possible for the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to engage 
in further legal proceedings. if they wish, to 
obtain their release. The committee urgently 
appeals for contributions, which should be 
made payable to “St. Helena Prisoners Defence 
Fund, and sent care of Mr. Levin at the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI. 
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Care—or Cant? 


By RICHARD 


Tt has been one of the more interesting 
| i Aa of the English in recent years 
to employ idealistic terms to describe. certain 
branches of public policy. The motives are no 
doubt well intentioned; the terms so used express, 
in civilised phrases, the collective aspirations of 
those who aim to better the human condition. Ii 
is necessary to remember, however, that this 
practice can have unfortunate consequences. 
Public opinion—in which I include political 
opinion—may be misled or confused. If English 
social history is any guide, confusion has often 
been the mother of complacency. In the public 
mind, the aspirations of reformers are trans- 
muted, by the touch of a phrase, into hard-won 
reality. What some hope will one day exist is 
suddenly thought by many to exist already. All 
kinds of wild and unlovely weeds are changed, 
by statutory magic and comforting appellation, 
into the most attractive flowers that bloom not 
just in the spring but all the year round. 

We are all familiar with that exotic hothouse 
climbing rose, ‘The Welfare State,’ with its 
lovely hues of tender pink and blushing red, 
rampant and rampaging all over the place, often 
preventing people from ‘standing on their own 
feet’ in their own gardens. And what of that 
everlasting cottage-garden trailer ‘Community 
Care’? Does it not conjure up a sense of warmth 
and human kindness, essentially personal and 
comforting, as loving as the wild flowers so en- 
chantingly described by Lawrence in Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover? 

I have tried and failed to discover in any pre- 
cise form the social origins of the term ‘Com- 
munity Care.’ In pursuing, somewhat idly, this 
search, I was led to re-read the Report of the 
Committee on Social Workers in the Mental 
Health Services (the Mackintosh Report). In 
three months’ time, I would remind you, we shall 
be celebrating the tenth birthday of the publica- 
tion of the Report. What progress have we made 
since 1951 in working out, in terms of the medical, 
psychological, social and economic needs of the 
individual, the concept of community care? What 
does it mean to local councillors and officials, 
medical officers of health, general practitioners, 
mental welfare officers, social workers, disable- 
ment resettlement and employment officers, 
health visitors, probation officers, psychiatrists 
and many others? Beyond a few brave ventures, 
scattered up and down the country from Worth- 
ing to Nottingham, pioneered by statutory and 
voluntary bodies, one cannot find much evidence 
of attempts to hammer out the practice, as dis- 
tinct from the theory, of community care for the 
mentally ill and subnormal. 

Institutional policies, both before and since 
the Mental Health Act of 1959, have, on the other 
hand and without a doubt, assumed that some- 
one knows what it means. More and more 
people suffering from schizophrenia, depressive 
ilinesses and other mental handicaps have been 
discharged from hospitals, not cured but symp- 
tom treated and labelled ‘relieved.’ More and 
more of the mentally subnormal have been 
placed under statutory supervision in the com- 
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munity. It is probably true to say that, relative 
tu the numbers in institutions at a given point in 
time, there are more people with diagnosed 
mental illness or handicap of a severe or 
moderately severe character in the community 
today than there were in 1951 when the Mackin- 
tosh Report was published. 

There are many reasons for this trend; some 
positive; others negative. Institutional life as it 
has been known in the past by those we find 
difficulty in tolerating can be disabling in its 
effects, emotionally, physically and_ socially. 
Numerous royal commissions and committees of 
inquiry have discovered in recent the 
virtues of the normal social environment—or as 
near ‘normal’ as possible—for old people, for the 
mentally ill, the educationally sub-normal, the 
handicapped child, the maladjusted, the elderly 
‘ambulant,’ and others who need ‘care and pro- 
tection’ during some stage in their lives. Yet 
government policies in other branches of the 
social services are punishing or frustrating those 
who are trying to convert the institution into 
industrial and social therapeutic communities. 
Take, for example, Fishponds Hospital at 
Bristol which, like a considerable number of 
other institutions in Britain, is attempting to de- 
velop a valuable scheme of industrial and social 
rehabilitation for its mental patients, If, how- 
ever, under such schemes a patient is encouraged 
to earn more than £2 a week he will not only 
have any benefits for a wife and family reduced 
or entirely stopped, but he will be liable for a 
tax of 25 per cent. or so. The Minister of Health 
has recently decreed that, in order to allow these 
patients ‘to stand on their own feet,’ this tax 
should be raised in the form of higher Health 
Service and National Insurance contributions. 
Therapeutic incentives are proper, it seems, for 
surtax payers and property speculators but not 
for the mentally ill, the disabled, the handi- 
capped and many other under-privileged groups. 

This is the kind of detail that matters. In a 
hundred and one ways, this is what doctors and 
social workers have to think about in the interests 
of patients and clients. It is at this level of the 
dynamics of treatment that the concept of com- 
munity care will be made or marred. If it is to be 
a reality for many people it must start in the 
hospital. It must begin with the patients’ admis- 
sion. It must encompass all the social services. 
We may pontificate about the philosophy of 
community care; we may feel righteous because 
we have a civilised Mental Health Act on the 
statute book; but unless we are prepared to 
examine at this level of concrete reality what we 
mean by community care we are simply indulg- 
ing in wishful thinking. 


years 





We are grateful to the National Association 

for Mental Health for permission to re- ¢ 
) print this paper, which was read by Pro- 

fessor Titmuss last week at the Association's ] 
annual conference, and will in due course 
? be published in its proceedings. The paper $ 
is referred to in a leading article on p. 352. 2 
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To scatter the mentally ill in the community 
before we have made adequate provision for 
them is not a solution; in the long run not even for 
HM Treasury. Considered only in financial 
terms, any savings from hospital in- 
patients might well be offset several } 
more expenditure on the police forces. on prisons 
and probation 
benefit masquerading as sickness benefit: 2 
expenditure on drugs; more research to find 
why crime is increasing 

The social legislation of 1946 and 1948 
gave to local authorities practically all the jeg:| 
they required 
care, has now been on the statute book fo: 


fewer 


officers; more 


unemp!os me 


powers to develop commun 
teen years. The Mackintosh Report, to which J 
have already referred, pointed out that the social 
health authorities had bec 
‘profoundly alfected by the National Hea 


Service’ in respect to the ascertainment, preven- 


services of local 


tion and after-care of the mentally ill and sub 
g * said the Re- 
port, ‘to be sure to what extent the proposals fo 
mental health put forward by the 


authorities have been implemented.’ Is it unfair 


service 


to suggest that this plaintive utterance could he 
repeated today? 


Take, for example, the question of trained 
staff. This is what the Mackintosh Report had 
Say ten years ago: 

The scope of the mental health services in this 
country has been greatly enlarged in recent 


vears with the result that there has been a pro- 
gressive increase in the demand from employing 
authorities for the services of mental health 
workers, The representatives of these employing 
authorities concur with our other witnesses in 
reporting an acute shortage of trained social 
workers in every branch of the mental health 
services, One local authority after another has 
stated that no applications have been received in 
response to repeated advertisements for psy 
chiatric social workers; some authorities have 
resorted to making appointments of part! 
trained or untrained workers, while others have 
been obliged to leave posts vacant for long 
periods. The number of social workers who 
have qualified by completing the mental health 
course is exceedingly small in relation to the 
demand; indeed, some authorities report that 
they are finding difficulty in securing even the 
services of untrained workers in mental health. 

The Ministry of Health, in its Report for 
1950-51, welcomed the Mackintosh recommenda- 
tions; summarised the findings of a ‘Community 
Care Survey’ in 1950 (the Ministry had adopted 
the term by then); and reported that the workers 
studied, whether duly authorised 
others, ‘were for the most part keenly interested 
in their work and anxious for further training 
to fit them for it.’ 

fen years later, and two years after the pub- 
lication of the Younghusband Report, they are 
still waiting. Whether they are still as keen on 
their work I would not venture to say. They are 
certainly overworked, 

In 1951 eight psychiatric social workers were 
employed full-time by the 145 health 
authorities. In 1959 there were twenty-six; an 
increase of 2.25 per year. At this rate it will take 
another fifty-three years (aD 2014) before some- 
one can say that there is an average of one psy- 
chiatric social worker to each authority. 

Now let us take finance 
crude criteria of our commitment to community 
care. 


officers ol 


local 


still one of the best 
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“The greatest source of pleasure 
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There's pleasure, for example, in the human warmth of The 
Larkins, whose faces are known to millions, and there’s pleasure 


of another kind in Sir Kenneth Clark’s lectures on Art. 


Choice keeps television free 
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In 1949-50 total expenditure by local authori- 
ties in England and Wales on all mental health 
ahd mental deficiency services was £1,300,000. 
In 1959-60 it was approximately £3,500,000. If 
we allow for price changes, the additional ex- 
penditure on capital and current account comes 
to about £1,225,000 at 1959 prices. If we further 
allow for the increase in the total population of 
the country; for the larger increase in the total 
of mentally ill people in the community seeking 
or needing treatment (judged by turnover, 
diagnostic and discharge rates); and for the 
increase in the number of the mentally sub- 
normal under statutory supervision and training, 
it is probable that we are now spending a smaller 
amount per head on community care for the 
mentally ill (as distinct from the mentally sub- 
normal) than we were in 1951. And what we are 
spending today is substantially less than the sum 
of £4,900,000 paid out in compensation and ex- 
penses in dealing with fowl pest in Great Britain 
in 1959-60. 

It may be said, and no doubt the Minister said 
it yesterday, that the future looks more promis- 
ing for community care than the past. Local 
authorities have replied to ministerial circulars 
asking them for a ‘general statement of sub- 
sequent intentions.’ These, | would guess, have 
been vaguely and optimistically converted in the 
Ministry into estimates of rising expenditure in 
the next few years. The last ten Annual Reports 
of the Ministry, for anyone who cares to read 
them, have set the pattern for statements of 
general intention. Now we have reached the point 
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when the Ministry believes we should reduce 
the number of beds in hospitals for mentally ul 
and subnormal patients. It is suggested that the 
present proportion of 3,500 beds per million 
population may be reduced by half over the next 
fifteen years, and that the number of long-stay 
patients may be expected to decline steadily to 
nil. 

This implies a quite remarkable degree of 
optimism concerning the rapidly rising rate of 
re-admissions; of faith in the capacity and wil- 
lingness of general practitioners to participate in 
community care; of trust in the energy and 
vision of local health and welfare authorities; 
and of belief in the efficacy of the block grant as 
a means of developing community care. Or it 
could mean that our society is increasingly un- 
willing to accept responsibility, socially and 
financially, for those who do not recover quickly, 
and those who do not conform to our expecta- 
tions of medical productivity. To transform the 
bad old mental hospital into the therapeutic in- 
stitution will be an expensive process. Let us, 
therefore, runs the argument, get rid of them 
altogether. At the same time there is a tendency, 
as Dr. Hayward has recently observed, ‘to deny 
the existence of mental illness altogether, and to 
pretend that mental hospitals belong to the bad 
wicked past.’ ‘Are we in fact,’ he concluded, 
‘preparing for a future psychiatric retrogression, 
in which we have first-class patients in the general 
hospitals, and second-class and _ third-class 
patients somewhere else, more forgotten than 
they were before?’ 





Have you looked 
lately at who 
reads The Times? 


Wwe YOU THINK about The Times and its readers may 


not be quite the whole truth. 


For The Times is read as much by actors as by admirals, 
by probation officers as by army officers. It is a newspaper 
for people who like to make up their minds themselves, and 
the one thing they have in common is a mind to make up. 
They are people of intelligence and originality. Since these 
two frequently add up to talent, Times readers are frequently 
talented people who rise to the top of the professions they 
choose. They will not tolerate inaccurate treatment of subjects 
they know well. They wish to form reasoned opinions on 
subjects they cannot know as specialists. The Times meets 


both requirements for them. 


If you want an unbiased newspaper, and if by that you 
do not merely mean one whose prejudices you share, you 
may well be a potential Times reader yourself. 


Top People read TH 
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If we are expected to take these official state. 
ments of intention seriously then I would plead 
for three acts of policy as an assurance that we 
really mean business in the immediate develop- 
ment of community care: first, a specific ear- 
marked grant to local authorities for community 
care services for the mentally ill and subnormal 
of £10,000,000 for 1961-62; second, central 
government grants for all social work students 
and training courses {irrespective of speciality) 
in the universities and technical colleges and the 
establishment of courses in fifteen of these col- 
leges by October, 1962; third, a royal commis- 
sion on the recruitment and training of doctors 
with special reference to the need for education 
in social and psychological medicine 

As the National Association for Mental Health 
has long recognised, the need for trained and 
qualified staff in all fields of community care js 
very great. To aid effectively the work of such 
staff, we also need more doctors—including 
general practitioners and public health officers 
who are better equipped to understand and deu! 
with the social and psychological aspects of 
medical care. The reform of medical education 
has for long been debated. I doubt whether much 
will be achieved until we have had a royal com- 
mission. At present, we are drifting into a situa- 
tion in which, by shifting the emphasis from the 
institution to the community—a trend which in 
principle and with qualifications we all applaud 
—we are transferring the care of the mentally #1] 
from trained staff to untrained or ill-equipped 
staff or no staff at all. 
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El Indo-Americano 


By ERSKINE 


He news that Hava de la Torre has returned 
to Peru headlines in this hemi- 
sphere. But the word will have flashed by now 


made no 


all along the Peruvian coast and across all Latin 
America. Haya’s was a name to conjure with in 
radical circles all over the continent while Castro 
But for thirty of the thirty- 

founded APRA-—-Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana— Haya has 
been in exile. in prison or in asylum. Neither he 
nor APRA has enjoyed any one period of effec- 


was still an infant 


six vears since he 


tive political power against Peru's conservative 
aristocrats. landowners. clergy and army officers 
Now, at sixty-six, he is home to try again. His 
story is worth the telling, not only for its role 
in Latin-American politics up to now, but be- 
cause if he wins the Presidency in next year’s 
elections. we will hear much more of him. 
Born into a Well-established provincial family 
in Trujillo on the northern sugar-producing coast. 
amid the ruins of 


; 


Hay a used to 


C han 


play as a boy 


nearby Chan. the capital of the pre- 
Conquest Chimus. The tumbled columns, disused 


rrigation ditches and deserted streets of Chan 


Chan troubled him. He read Gonzalez Prada’s 
stirring protests against’ the degradation ol 


Hispanic America’s aboriginal peoples. On the 


sugar estates. some of them US-owned, the young 


Hava saw the descendants of these proud peoples 


drawn down to the coast for a sert’s wage. 
treated sub-humanly. ther Andean-enlarged 
lungs rotting. Half of Peru’s population, at least. 
was Indian: but they were unfranchised, for- 
votten in the mountains, and exploited on the 


coast. So were the aboriginals in other countries 
the Aymaras in Bolivia. for example 


At university, Hava absorbed all the strains 


of modern radicalism. and plunged into student. 


then national. politics. He founded Peru's Student 
Federation: pioneered university reforms that 
spread beyond Peru: set up “Gonzalez Prada 


Popular Universities’: where poor youths, Indians 
if possible. were tutored by radical students and 
schooling handicaps 


Hava 


i Mammoth student-worket 


ome thet 


teachers to overc 


matriculate. Inevitably. Was anti 
When he led 


demonstration against the dictator Leguia’s pro- 
the Sacred Heart ol 


and 
clerical 
posal to dedicate Peru to 
Jesus, he was deported 
Haya studied and argued politics in Mexico, at 


Russia 


then. still in exile in Mexico. formed his 


and 
APRA 
party. It preceded him home. and mushroomed 
With the help of 
generation in Peru. including 
like the poctess M 1gda Portal. Ha\ 
one of the most detailed programmes of social 
seen. At the 


a neW social demo- 


Oxford. in Geneva. Germany. and 


: te 
iImost every intellectual of his 


egendary figures 


a formulated 


change Latin America had evet 


heart of it was the 
cracy integrating the Indians with the Hispanic 
whites (mixed) a Haya 
called “—Indo-American. APRA cells and popular 
schools were given Inca names: the Aprista youth 
nt Inca dicta like “Do not rob, 
The party called for 


sion ol 


and mestizos society 


league taught ancie 
do not lie. do not be lazy.” 
land reform. free education, universal franchise, 


emancipation of women. co-operatives, national- 
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isation of all natural resources —and resistance 
te imperialismo norte-americano (Haya denied 
the US a monopoly of the word “American’) 
The single demand for integration of the 
Indians would have been enough to make Peru's 
APRA’S total 
Almost at once. the 


in-an almost mysti- 


ruling cite tremble: programme 
was like an earthquake 

repression of APRA began 
cal tragedy. In 1933 Haya gaoled., 
Aprista sugar workers around Trujillo rebelled 
in protest. The current dictator, Sanchez Cerro, 


Was and 


had his troops take over a thousand of them out 
te Chan Chan, there shot them- leaving 
their bodies to rot amid the ruins where thei 
leader had played and pondered as a boy. From 
that day. the party was welded together in a 
martyrdom. Despite nearly thirty 


and 


tradition of 
years of political vicissitude, despite its founder- 
leaders long absences. despite a certain middle- 
class below him. 
APRA has remained «a dominant force in Peru 
The othe: 80.000 
Hava home. 
| have not see him 

car Whisked me out of 


Weakness among its leaders 


day, supporters Welcomed 


since 1948. when a fast 


Lima and up into the 
Andean foothills to meet him not long before 


APRA and 


Haya were nearing the end of vet another bid 


he had to go underground. Then. 
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for effective power by the only apparent path 
available—a tactical alliance with a conservative 
President. APRA had helped get him elected on 
a pledge to allow the party's legislative reforms 
t. go through if the 
They had done so. But Peru’s wealthy 


won control of the Peruvian 
C ongress 
oligarchy had resorted to an alarmingly simple 
a boycott by right-wing Senators. With- 
out their the Senate had 


device 
presence no quorum; 
Without a quorum. Congress could not sit: with- 
out Congress. the President must rule by decree. 
1948, thousands of 


One summer day in Apristas 


packed the outside the 
chambers for the 


rightist Senators did not appeai 


Congressional 


the boycott. The 


square 


final test of 


Sporadically., and then in a thundering protest, 


APRA began — three 


handclap £ 
short claps. then one long. repeated in unison by 


crescendo, the 
tens of thousands of white, mestizo, even Indian, 
hands echoing over Lima’s ancient domes and 
spires. But then, from four sides of the square, 
mounted troopers charged the crowd with drawn 
sabres. My baptismal fire as a journalist in 
revolutionary places was the feel of the flat of 
a sabre on my back. A few days later | managed 


t© meet Haya; a few months later. it was all 
over, and he had taken asylum in the Colombian 


Embassy. He 


walls, while Colombia and Peru battled over his 


spent over five years inside tts 


corpus all the way up to the World Court at the 
Hague. Then. there were more years of exile 
proper, many of them in the US. Now, unde 
set another tactical alliance this time with the 
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Whose glass do millions look through ? 





John and Robert Stonehouse have their eyes fixed on a magni- 
fying glass—just the thing for their stamp collection . . . and 
just one of the millions of pieces of optical glass made in the 
Chance/Pilkington Optical Works at St. Asaph in North Wales. 
That’s where the glass is made for your spectacle lenses, and 
for specialised lenses of all kinds . . . snapshot cameras and tele- 
vision cameras . . . microscopes and binoculars. . . glass for all 
these and many other purposes goes from St. Asaph all round 
the world. As it does for other specialist use—to make windows 
through which nuclear scientists can watch their experiments 
safely protected against radiation. So St. Asaph typifies the 
whole Pilkington Group—supplying today’s needs and serving 
tomorrow’s developments in a way which demands a big com- 
pany, in every sense. 
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Pilking‘tons 
the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 
nanufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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more enlightened but still conservative President 


Manuel Prado--Haya is home. intending to 
stand himself in next year’s’ Presidential 


elections. 

Stocks 
Hava combined in 1948 a brilliant and shrewd 
mind with an almost boyish zest. His philosophi- 
Cu bock, I PaCLO 


Latin-American classic of its time. His party 


unassuming with the poorest peasant. 


Tiempo HMistorico, was a 
was not @ one-man afiair. and Hava has recently 
repeated what he told me in 1948--that parlia 
nentary democracy could be maintained during 
basic social ution. But 


nass adulation of ‘El Jefe like the mass fer 


remembering the 
vency of Cuba today--one wonders what kind 
of opposition could effectively exist if once he 
ind APRA gained real power in Peru. Although 
mellowed towards US 
Latin 





Hava has undoubtedly 
diplomatic and economic activity in 
\merica—and says openly that Russian penetra 


tion is now the greater danger- he has not 


tbandoned his basic programme. As he returned 
home, he again called for land reform. free edu- 
cation, and the ultimate nationalisation of all 
natural resources 

Will Peru’s conservatives defeat him again 


, 


One new factor in his very permission to return 


home is undoubtedly a conservative feeling that 
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Haya’s brand of radicalism is at least safer than 
the grassfire inspiration of Cuba’s Castro. Haya 
himself. however. is likely to find 
Aprista leaders distressed by his recent public 


if he wins the Presidency. 


younge! 


criticisms of Castro: 
it will not be surprising to see him make some 
kind of new approach to Cuba, if only to reduce 
Cuba’s isolated dependence on Soviet diplomatic 
and economic aid. Castro's basic reforms save 
US capital. which Haya 
would place under joint supervision in Peru are 
APRA’S thirty-year-old manual 


The sheer impact of Aprisnio, even without 


the expropriation of 
right out of 


real power, has already torced much social 
change in Peru. But the basic challenges remain. 
and if taken up now will add to the galvanising 
of Latin America already prompted by Cuba 
And in the mountain fastnesses, the Indian chal- 
lenge largely remains symbolised tor me in one 
fantastic sight inside a shepherd's crude hut two 
miles up in a vast and otherwise empty valleys 
Somehow | never found out a gay UNESCO 
poster about multiracial human rights, printed in 
Paris. had ended up pinned to that lonely Indian's 
wall... a moving promise. a few plunging 
canyons from the Incas’ capital of Cuzco, tour 
centuries of time from the capture of Atahualpa 


by Pizarro 


The Blood Report 


By CHRISTOPHER 


HERF is so much trouble in the world toda 
that no one can be anxious to prophesy 


failure where a success is possible: if the recom- 


mendations of the Blood Report should succeed 
in bringing peace and happiness to Malta. it 
would be a matter for most deep rejoicing. But 
it would be foolish to be very optimistic. The 
proposals have been welcomed by Miss Mabel 
Strickland. It can well be argued that Miss 
Strickland’s ideas are more realistic and sensible 
than those of other Maltese politicians, but the 
fact remains that her party did not win a single 
seat at the last Maltese elections and I do not 
know that there is any reason to believe that he: 
following has since increased. The two parties 
which divided between them all the seats —the 
Labour Party under Mr. Mintotf and the 
Nationalists under Dr. Borg Olivier, the one 
demanding independence ‘and the other Domin- 
ion status —boycotted the commission, and now 
denounce its recommendations. Dr. Ganaldo of 
the recently-formed Democratic Nationalist 
Party, less total in his repudiation, has strong 
objections: nor is there any especial reason to 
think that Dr. Delgado has any important fol- 
lowing. 

The proposed constitution in itself is, as Sit 
Hilary Blood truly claims. more liberal than the 
one it is designed to replace. The old dyarchy 
will be abolished. The Governor will become 
‘as far as possible in the special circumstances 
of Malta a constitutional Head of State. But 
Malta will by no means have full self-govern- 
ment. The Maltese legislature will. it is true. 
have power to legislate on any subject: there will 
ro longer. as under the old constitution, be ‘re- 
served matters. But there will now be ‘con- 
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British Government. as 


Well as the Maltese Government, will have powe 


current) matters Ihe 


to legislate on defence and foreign allairs: and 


there should be a conflict of legislation, the 
\ United Kingdom 


Commissioner will have to iron out these conflicts 


British legislation will prevail 


a strange device. Which might conceivably work 
in a situation of complete amity. and which 
would appear in the circumstances to be an 
almost certain cause of conflict 

For the time being. too, the Maltese Govern 
ment is not to have control of the police. who 
are to come directly under the Governor. The 
Commission justifies these reservations by some 
forthright comments on the present state ot 
Malta. First it quotes-- obviously with sympathy. 
though stopping short of explicit endorsement 
the charges against Mr. Mintofl that he has been 
secking to establish a totalitarian tyranny. “Many 
of our informants. they write, ‘went so far as to 
describe Malta under Mr. Mintoff, the present 
leader of the Labour Party. as a police State. in 
Which those who opposed his policies or incurred 
his disfavour were victimised. humiliated o1 
branded as traitors, While certain members ot 
the police and civil service Were used as instru 
ments of spying and exerting pressure... . To 
put the proposition at its lowest. there is such a 
degree of mistrust . The Maltese who have 
taken part in political life are roundly abused by 
the Report. nor do those who have abstained 
from it fare much better. It ‘deplores the lack 
of leadership and moral courage displayed by 
many of those persons opposed to the Malta 
Labour Party. .. . Some of those people. afraid 
to speak out in public what they really believe. 
choose to remain silent and would actually prefer 
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tc see the present system of government by the 
Governor continue indefinitely rather than take 
the risks associated with popular government.’ 

All these strictures are certainly to some extent 
deserved. The Commission indeed gives in an 
appendix some examples of the sort of threats 
that have been tssued by Labour papers. Yet it 
seems. I inust confess, a litthke odd to publish so 
sWeeping an indictment of a whole nation in 


is Vitally important that 


a document which u 
accept and whose acceptance 


he pro- 


that nation should 
is at the best a matter of touch-and-go 
posed constitution may be more liberal than 
any previous Maltese constitution, but that is 
not really the point. Times have changed since 


the earlier constitutions. At the time of the 


earlier constitutions large areas of the world 
had no constitutions at all. Today all the world 
has them. and to tell the Maltese people that 
they cannot be trusted with control of their own 
police is to imply that they have a quite unique 
incapacil\ 
African 


nations. It may or may not be true. but it will 


incapacity for sell-government -an 


not shared by the Cypriots. nor the 


not be easy to get the Maltese people to accept 
this accusation 

Obviously this document is a confessed dee- 
Mintoll 
constitution 


There can be ao 
working if Mr 


The only hope of suc- 


laration of war on Mi 
question of — the 
Mintotl holds his power 
his defeat. But while a bods 
Mintoll 
there is as set little evidence that it ts turning 
to the Blood constitution. On the contrary. Mt 
Mintoll?s Nationalist 
against it as he ts: and the Catholics who are 
Mintoll for 


with atheist Russia are to some evtent the same 


cess for it Hes in 


of opinion is turning away from Mi 


opponents are as bitter 


today denouncing Mr trafficking 


people who a few years ago were suspicious of 
him for wanting to integrate with Protestant 
Britain 

This being so. it would have seemed more 


sensible to have made something tn the nature 
of an appeal to the non-Mintoffian Maltese. I 
it Was necessary to criticise their past spineless- 
ness, to have criticised them tn sorrow rathet 
than in anger rather than to have lambasted 


them for their shortcomings. In particular. 
though all that the Report says about the police 
may be true, | doubt if its recommendation about 
them is sensible. For. if there is an election. 
either Mi 


wins. any reservations of power in the consti- 


Mintoll wins it or he doesn't. If he 


tution will be valueless, since he will certainly 
repudiate the whole constitutien and compel its 
suspension. If he is defeated, the friends of the 
constitution, against whom there is no charge 
that they have corrupted the police. will have 
to take power under a damaging handicap: it 


will be alleged against them that for the sake 
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of office they have agreed to barter the nation’s 
right to control its own police. 

The Government must make its bet whether 
Mr. Mintoff has lost his popularity or not. If 
he has not lost it and will win the election, then 


The Churches 
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there is no point in trying this constitution at 
all, If he has lost it, then surely would be 
wise to offer a more generous constitution 
something, perhaps, like the Dominion staius 
for which Dr. Borg Olivier asks. 


In the Vernacular? 


By MONICA 


A a recent reception at the Stationers’ Hall to 
celebrate the completion of part of the New 
English Bible, Mr. Macmillan remarked pre- 
dictably that he much preferred the Authorised 
Version along with old wine in old bottles. 
Leaving viticulture out of it (the point of Christ's 
remark, after all, was that his followers were 
revolutionaries and needed crude new methods of 
self-expression), one can be perfectly certain that 
the Prime Minister carries the weight of Angli- 
cans and indeed of other Christians with him. 
The cadences of the AV do catch one curiously 
by the throat, particularly if one has known the 
more respectable passages since childhood, as 
does a great deal else that is part and parcel of 
Anglican tradition. 

Turn to the New English Bible and, however 
valiant for change one may be, one is inevitably 
slightly chilled. It has not the elegance of Knox, 
nor the knock-down simplicity which enabled 
Phillips's that of the disciple, the New English 
words: ‘At the beginning God expressed Him- 
self.” If Knox’s Bible is a scholar’s Bible, and 
Phillips's that of the disciple, the New English 
Bible is essentially a public and ecclesiastical 
Bible. Safe, tolerably euphonious, here and there 
a shade pretentious, it sounds well read aloud, and 
unfamiliar meanings show up effectively against 
its sober tone. It is not a work of genius, but it is 
decent and good. By the Christian to whom, un- 
like the scholar or the esthete, the meaning 
behind the New Testament is of more importance 
than its text or its poetry, the new translation like 
all new attempts at understanding should be re- 
ceived with gratitude and charity. 





‘This Joseph may be a madman, all right. I 


grain-storage 


FURLONG 


The new Bible is, of course, merely one of a 
number of green shoots on an old and splendid 
tree. There is a small army of reformers slogging 
away at new canon laws, new liturgical forms. 
new catechisms, new forms of church administra- 
tion. new deployment of the clergy, new forms of 
ecclesiastical architecture and art. The depress- 
ing thing is that the results of their labours, good 
or bad, are almost certain to be greeted with the 
ery: ‘Of course we much preferred it as it was.’ 
The climate of admiration and encouragement 
Which fertilises superlative human achievement 
is not yet established. 

And thankless as it is to say it, the arguments 
put forward in their own defence by the brave 
new churchmen are nearly always the wrong 
ones. It may, in fact, be that they shouldn't argue 
the toss for reform at all, just as women should 
no longer argue their equality with men but 
should assume it. When an argument becomes too 
silly for debate it is more dignified to ignore it. 
However. the reformers are to some extent con- 
Stitutionally bound to put their case and one 
knows in advance the weary old course it 
will take. One speaker will recail the old and 
noble Protestant cry for a Bible in the vernacular, 
another will talk about the necessity for putting 
the liturgy into the language of the plain man. 
a third wiil maunder on about glorifying God in 
the twentieth-century idiom. (If 1 hear another 
preacher crack that ‘Glory to God in the High 
St.’ joke I shall turn Buddhist.) In a way they will 
all be perfectly right, and in a way they will be 
pitifully and hypocritically wrong, afraid to give 
ike philistine diehards their real reasons 





going to he real tor the 


ore 


A few months ago at Richmond Hill in York- 
shire I saw a new church designed by Sir Basil 
Spence and found myself almost reduced to 
tears by the beauty and simplicity of it. Sir Basil 
may have said to himself as he designed it: 
What we need is a building in the vernacular,’ 
Or ‘The plain man will love this.’ Or ‘Goodness. 
what a twentieth-century architect I am.’ But | 
doubt it. What almost certainly produced some- 
thing so fresh and convincing was a laborious 
fusion of what he knew about Christianity with 
what he knew about his art and the result was a 
tribute to his knowledge and honesty in both 
fields. And what is true of church architecture 
is true of liturgy and Biblical language and church 
law and parochial organisation. The vernacula: 
cannot be stuck on afterwards like strips of wood 
on the walls of a mock-Tudor building but must 
be the authentic and unselfconscious accent ot 
the day. The chances are that the plain man 
(notoriously a one for the religious cliché, the 
gothic arch, the stained glass window, Stainer’s 
Crucifixion and the tearful singing of ‘Abid 


with Me’) won't care for it a bit, but this does 


not alter anything. Honesty is as important 
religion as in love or art, and giving people the 
sort of Christianity one thinks (usually mis 
takenly) they will like instead of what comes o! 
its own accord is nearly always doomed to failure 
(‘See The Sunday Break almost any Sunday night 
vou care to look.) The watched pots of evange! 
ism and religious revival never boil. 

Because of historical circumstances the Chure! 
of England has some special difficulties in pro 
ducing an easy and natural attitude to change 
After the religious gangsterism of the sixteenth 
century all the Christian divisions appeared to 
sink into a kind of stupor like mortally hurt me: 
afraid to move for fear of surprising their 
wounds. And their fear was largely justified since 
the knife of politics was always waiting to dig 
them in the ribs if they gave any unwary signs 
of life. In this harsh school Catholics and 
Dissenters eventually learned to survive and 
make necessary adjustments. Their constant need 
of vigilance to protect themselves from legal, 
professional and educational discrimination, the 
perpetual running fights they were engaged in to 
preserve such elementary freedoms as _ burial 
rights or (in the case of Catholics) unrestricted 
movement, kept them nervously alert and men- 
tally spry. 

The Established Church, as the chosen cham- 
pion of the English faith, suffered what was 
for Christians a worse fate. As the indulged and 
licensed pet of the State she appeared to enjoy 
a boundless freedom but in fact had put herself 
under an obligation and could never venture far 
without a kindly master’s permission. And since 
the last thing a State is likely to interest itself in 
is the nuances of Christian self-expression, and 
since the Charles II Prayer Book was such a price- 
less tourniquet in its day that nobody has cared 
to remove it since, and since the King James's 
Bible is still remarkably good stuff, spiders have 
been spinning webs up and down our perpen- 
dicular work for a good many years. With or 
without parliamentary approval, however, it is 
now clear that reform is blasting its way through 
the Church of England, beating as it sweeps as it 
cleans. We may find ourselves talking in the 
vernacular any minute now. 
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MILTON 


Sin. -Myths are unconscionable time 
dying, and in the field of English studies none have 
proved so intolerably hardy as those associated with 
Milton. It is therefore a greaty pity that Professor 
Kermode, having brought forth the weary old myth 
that Milton was ‘savagely excluded from [young 
people's] permitted reading’ twenty years ago. should 
have been so angry at Dr. Leavis’s letter that he 
failed to explain whom he had in mind. All he has 
told us is that he didn’t have Dr. Leavis in mind 
(which is as well: for. as one of Dr. Leavis’s pupils 
during the latter Thirties, I can testify that Milton 
was not only permitted, but required. reading). 
None the less, if Dr. Leavis was not in Professor 
Kermode’s mind (however much his remark must 
have put him into other people’s minds). to whom. 
then. was he referring? Who was this ‘savage excluder’ 
twenty years ago? Dr. Tillyard. perhaps? Or maybe 
Professor C. S. Lewis? Or that savage. 1. S. Eliot? 
And where. come to that, was he practising his 
primitive with interest. 
because in 193% | had a hand in organising a student 
conference on English studies in the universities. 
and in the course of preparing and running this 
assembled a pretty comprehensive 
picture of university English syllabuses and teach- 
ing. If. it, the assembled students from 
virtually all the universities of England were not 
Milton-intoxication” (to adapt Pro- 
s odd phrase), that was assuredly 


oiten an 








rites? I ask the question 


conference We 
as I recollect 
visibly ‘prone t 


Kermode 


not due to Milt« 


1eSsol 
_* 1 4 

s exclusion from their lectures and 
the opposite ! 


The question which 


reading-lists Quite 


Professor Kermode raised in 
{ 
' 


his review is, | should have thought. a complex o 
(a) the quite iffinities of young people while 
they are still 4 g and passionate (thus even in 
Manchester University. where Milton’s exclusion 


from permitted reading lists is probably not carried 
to excessively savage lengths. to whom do young 
people, when free from examination cares. turn with 
the greater excitement and spontaneity, to Donne 
Milton—if one must discuss the matter in 
terms of a knock competition?): (+) the largely 
incalculable ebb and flow of mood. on the one 
hand (Thomas day-before-yesterday. Angries yester- 


or to 


day. neo-Becketis today), and of fashion, on the 
other hand (thus. to judge from publishers’ lists. it 
may well be il Milton is ‘in’ or ‘up’ at the 
moment): and (c) the cogency of other people's. and 


ultimately of one’s own, critical reading and judg- 
ment (thus, how is one’s own sense of the living 
as opposed to the ‘mummified’ Milton aided by the 
critical writings of. say. Dr. Leavis or Professor 
Kermode or. since his book began it all, Mr 
Alvarez?). T l of total evaluation is a delicate 
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and tricky process which is not worthily discussed 
(even in a weekend book review) in terms of indi- 
vidual malevolence and censorship. I think Pro- 
fessor Kermode still owes it to his readers and 
indeed to ‘young people’ (if not, one must accept. 
to Dr. Leavis) to substantiate his reference to the 
savage excluder of 1941. Yours faithfully, 

BORIS FORD 


The University. Shetheld 


* 


Sik, -Protessor Kermode did not imply any reter- 
ence to Dr. Leavis—-so be it. But Dr. Leavis’s ques- 
tion remains unanswered. Who, twenty years ago, 
did savagely exclude Milton and the Victorians from 
the permitted reading of the young? 
journalist’s deliberately rhetorical exaggeration, such 
a description of how things were in my. and Pro- 
fessor Kermode’s. youth strikes me as almost unmiti- 
Yours faithfully, 


Even as a 


gated nonsense 
A.C. MANWELI 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Sirn.—The National Campaign for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment is holding a great rally at 
the Albert Hall on Tuesday, April 18. at 7.30 p.m 
The fine array of speakers represents all three politi- 
cal parties and many aspects of our national life. 

We are convinced that. if all abolitionists will 
really pull their weight. we can not only pack the 
great hall itself but may even achieve an overflow 
at the Kensington Town Hall, which we have 
booked for the purpose. The importance of such a 
demonstration cannot be over-emphasised. 

We therefore earnestly beg every abolitionist 
among your readers to help us in the following 
ways: 

1. Please buy tickets (2s. 6d. and Is.) inmediatel\ 
These are obtainable by post from the offices of 


the Campaign at I4 Henrietta Street. WC2. Please 
send remittance with your letter, and order the 
maximum number of tickets that you and your 


friends can use, but no more. We ask you to buy 
these tickets immediately, and not to wait tll a 
date nearer the meeting. because this will enable us 
to cut down expenditure on advertising later on. 

2. A leaflet about the meeting is ready. Will you 
distribute this as widely as possible to your friends 
and associates? Will you also get it put up on notice 
boards in offices. clubs. churches, etc.? If you would 
let us know how many copies you could use for 
these purposes. we will them to you 
immediately 

We write with a sense of great urgency. as this ts 
a crucial moment in the history of the Campaign. It 
is understood that the whole question of the present 
state of the law will come up for review in about a 
vear’s time: so we are now entering on the last 
lap. and must use every moment remaining to 
impress upon the Government the great weight of 


send 


informed opinion in favour of abolition. - Yours 
faithfully. 
GERALD GARDINEI 
VICTOR GOLEANC/ 
Joint Chairmen 
National ( anipa ul fou Tile i olil a o!; 


Capital Punishonent 


14 Henricita Street, WC2 


PICTURE POST 

Sirk.—In my article on Picture Post in the Spectatos 
for November 25 last I said that it was ‘started in 
October. 1938. when Sir Edward Hulton Was melt 
ing down the magazine empire inherited from his 
father and recasting. Sir Edward now intorms me 
that he did not inherit a “magazine empire’ or indeed 
a single magazine from his father or anyone else. as 
the late Sir Edward Hulton sold all his business 
interests during his lifetime. The present Sir Edward. 
in fact. built up his very considerable newspaper 
and magazine interests entirely by his own efforts 
I was not intending any disparagement when I used 
the term ‘melting down and recasting’ -on the con 
trary. | consider the decision to found Picture Post 
at that time was a notable journalistic feat, for which 
all due credit to Sir Edward: but I regret that | 
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should have made this error, and I should like to 
apologise to Sir Edward for any embarrassment it 
may have caused him.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNEIH ALLSOP 


Gurneys, Holwell, Hitchin, Herts 

PEACE FORCES 

Sir, The establishment President Kennedy of an 
experimental peace force’ to werk in the under- 
developed countries hus eudy met with a great 
response. It recalls memory another plan: that 


to 
of the New White Fleet. devised by Commander 
Manson and placed before Congress some years ago, 

Commander Manson was, at the close of the 
Second World War, apps 
the povert 


to weakness 


lled by the vicious circle of 
malnutrition leading 
underproduction and 


nisery-go-round: 


' . . ) 
diseuse, nenee 


further iInutrition, Out of this concern the plan 
was born. Ships from the US mothball fleet lying 
obsolete and unused in American docks should be 


service, There should be a battleship, 
hospital ship and staffed with volunteer 
doctors and 1 converted Navy transport 
carrying rice, Wheat, milk trom the US surplus food 
stocks to famine areas, and flouting educational 
complete with dormitories. 
insmitting station, to coast around the 
shores of the underdeveloped lands offering guidance 
in agriculture and public health. “Much can be done,’ 
said Commander Manson, ‘people to people. It is 
my hope that the New White Fleet will bring people 


brought into 
equipped as 


nurses, 


centre, classrooms and 


television i 


closer to people. (Life August, 1959.) 
It is the view of this movement—having within 
little over two months received and passed on 


EST.O00 fe 
facts of 

peoples as 
is this will be overwhelming 
in the 1960s, In an 


asa means of defence --whe 


r the Congo Emergency—that once the 
sped by Western 
whole the response to such appeals 
ind may well shape 
we When the war method 
her of freedom, honour, 
or wats of life has had its day. mav it not be that 


world poverts are gi 


histor, 











by all nations the mothball equipment of armies, 


navies and forces Will be released, and the waging 


> hy m 


GI positive peace Pring a j ms race im reverse, 


Yours taithfulls 


OLWINI RSBY 
Wa ano air 
Y Madeles Road, Fal i 
* 
Su Mr. Butler's reference ¢ House Com- 
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n the past prompts me to draw your readers’ atten- 
tion to the work of Oversea Service. a non-profit- 
naking organisation which believes there is a tre- 
nendous job to be done in making good ambassa- 
dors of the British way of life of thousands 
of men and women from our shores who go abroad 
to work almost completely unprepared for the task 
of living in a strange environment. We try to help 
those going abroad by telling them something of 
the background and way of life of the country 
ito which they are going: by showing them how they 
can make their own contribution to the development 
and advancement pf the overseas people: by indi- 
cating the mistakes that can be avoided, and sug- 
gesting how tensions and frustrations can be 
prevented. To this end, we give advice on the per- 
sonal adjustments that have to be made and an 
insight into the responsibilities that must be carried. 
We do this by running introductory courses in 
country houses at Farnham, Midhurst and High 
Wycombe for men and women going abroad, by 
keeping in touch with them afterwards and by hold- 
ing study conferences for those who have already 
zained experience of working outside Britain. Many 
‘leading industrial and commercial undertakings sup- 
port us in this work and our Board of Governors 
ind Advisory Council include prominent represen- 
tatives of Government departments, industry, com- 
nerce and religion. Yours faithfully. 
Fr. L. LAISTER 
Oversea Service, 2 Eaton Gate, SW] 


R.P.M. 
Sir.—-In your issue of March 10 it is stated by 


Leslie Adrian that my company has relaxed price 
control on current models. This is most definitely 
1ot the case. My company is maintaining prices 
on all current models. 

May I suggest that Mr. Adrian is rather unfair 
to manufacturers of household refrigerators? If he 
cares to make a check he will see that the increase 
n household refrigerators by comparison with pre- 
war is much less than any other product which 
the housewife can buy. I suggest that this is the 
equivalent of very substantial price reduction. Not 
yly Kelvinator, but all other manufacturers of 
1ousehold refrigerators are most keenly aware of 
the fact that there is an enormous market for 
their products if only they can get their prices 
down low enough. This they are doing in spite of 
/onstant increases in material, wages and overhead 
expenses resulting from government restrictions on 
sales... Yours faithfully, 

N. F. T. SAUNDERS 
Managing Director 
Kelvinator Lid... New Chester Road, Bromboroueh, 
Chester 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


wR, In case your music critic's opinion that 
Beecham took second place to Toscanini should be 
aken as a sort of universal truth rather than an 
2xpression of his own view (to which he is perfectly 
ntitled), | should like to state, on behalf of the 
umerous admirers of Sir Thomas, that we would 
1ot agree for « moment that Toscanini was his 
uperior, or. for that matter, his equal. Your critic 
rave no reason for his opinion so IT give none for 
yuurs-- but | could do.— Yours faithfully, 

1. G. BULLOCKE 
3 Dartmouth Grove, Greenwich, SE10 


N HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 
uk, Although | agree with Mrs. Quigly. she is 
revertheless. only putting one side of the question. 
My eight-year-old son was, some while ago, in 
ospital for several months. This was an enlightened 
ospital and | was not only allowed. but firmly 
nstructed that IT must visit him daily. This meant 
bandoning my other son, then aged four. to various 
eighbours while I went to the hospital. When I 
ot there I often found him fully occupied with 
foctors and treatments and occupational therapy 
nd this made me wonder where my presence was 
vost needed. Meanwhile, it was the younger child 
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who suffered. He showed all the signs Mrs. Quigly 
describes, plus sleepwalking and crying at night, 
things he had never done before. He was in fact the 
last to recover, and it was some months after the 
sick child was completely well the younger one 
seemed about back to normal. 

Perhaps in this matter, as in so many others, the 
truth lies somewhere in between and the rules that 
work well for most do not suit all. Mrs. Jay may 
have been right this once, but I am not sure that 
we are best helping the doctors and nurses by taking 
the law into our own hands. I prefer Janet Mac- 
pherson’s sweet reasonableness.—-Yours faithfully, 

LAURA MCDONALD 
23 Fir Tree Avenue, Maidstone, Kent 


* 


Sir. 1 don’t Know why Janet Macpherson thinks I 
assume nurses have the power to admit mothers to 
hospital or keep them out. When I wrote, ‘One 
nurse. thinking otherwise. can keep you out,’ I was 
of course referring to a particular occasion (the 
child coming round from the anesthetic), when, in 
spite of what the Platt Report advises, a nurse can 
(and in my case did) do her best to keep you away. 
About general procedure, naturally there are hos- 
pital rules, but the points I was trying to make 
were. first, that these rules vary so much from 
hospital to hospital that it’s a matter of Juck and 
district whether your child is treated well or abomin- 
ably; and second, that whatever the rules. nurses 
may in practice get round them to suit their own 
notions (as in the hospital I stayed at our ward 
sister interpreted the rule of ‘free visiting’ as about 
two hours in the afternoon). What I find hard to 
understand is why the Ministry of Health. having 
accepted the enlightened recommendations of the 
Platt Report, doesn't fell the hospitals to apply 
them, instead of suggesting they should, as it did 
two years ago, and hoping for the best, which hasn‘t 
happened. Meantime children Jike mine (and other 
parents have written to me about it since my article 
appeared) keep suffering for it.—-Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGL’ 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 


HOW TO LIVE 
Sin,— May I make one point about Mr. Hodgart’s 
review of my English for Maturity and Iron, Honey, 
Gold, to demonstrate if I can that I am not quite the 
narrow puritan he makes me out to be. Mr. Hodgart 
quotes me as saying that I deplore the ‘resurrection 
of a good deal of bawdy stuff of poor quality (as in 
James Reeves’s /diom of the People).’ I was thinking 
for instance of the wretched verses Reeves restores 
to the exquisite erotic song ‘The Lark in the Moon’: 
nobody in their senses could suppose that the non- 
sense about 

So they do lark relish I vow and declare 
could belong to the same mode as the tender 

The lark in the morn she do rise from her nest 

And mounts up in the air with the dew upon her 

breast... 

which is an erotic image at a deeper level than 

She'll roast him in onions and pound him in ‘ot 
which Reeves restores to the same song. 

A good many of the verses in Reeves’s book are 
there because they have some sensational interest, 
merely because they were bawdy. It is perhaps 
indicative that the greater erotic-tragic folksongs— 
‘O Waly Waly,’ ‘The Seeds of Love’ (which I discuss 
in English for Maturity}—were not bowdlerised by 
Cecil Sharp—because there was no need to. Their 
eroticism was profoundly implicit in the poetic 
imagery (Il put my hand into one soft bush. . .’) and 
is not of the explicit, leering kind. Reeves restores 
the leer to some. and this I thought unfortunate, be- 
cause folk wisdom about the treachery of love is a 
fine valuable inheritance. 

} am not seeking to restore the ‘organic rural 
community’: but | am seeking to restore the popular 
inheritance of traditional wisdom from that com- 
munity to the schools, Had Mr. Hodgart ever taught 
in a secondary modern school he would know how 
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disinherited our young are. He abuses me for s z 
that our road accident rate reveals weaknesses in 
our living power. Had he known at first hand Ny 


for youth the motor-cycle is a symbol of 
potency, forced on them by commerce which n 
us ‘greedy for material possessions’ as a substitut 
genuine satisfactions—he might not have found 
pronouncements on these things so awful. T] 
four hundred young men are killed on their 
cycles every year—our pupils; is this because 
volume of traffic is too great for the roads, o1 
cause they don’t know how to live? 


Mr. Hodgart protests that | am wrong to sa 
ceremony of innocence is drowned’: had he, as 
have. discussed the murriage ceremony with ¢ 
dren in school he would know how little it means | 
them.—Yours faithfully. 


DAVID HOLL BR 
Duc Alake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts 


LIVING WITH A BUTTERFLY 


Sik.—I have lived for six months with a butterfl 
Is this unusual? | spotted it last October with 
wings folded together adhering to the wall of a Cots 
wold cottage. The weather was severe. I showed it 
to all visitors and they declared that it was obvious 
dead, since butterflies do not live in the winte: 
Yet some curious faith buoyed me up; partly de- 
riving from the odd fact of an ostensibly dead thi: 
holding on tight to a vertical wall. (Its legs are 
extremely slender. but it has four black compara 
tively sturdy club-feet.) “Wait tll you see, I said 
‘one fine day that butterfly will slowly come to 
life again.’ 

After an entire winter with this motionless thing 
a shattering occurrence took place the night before 
last. I left a paraffin stove and the light on 
the bedroom. by chance not design, and on retiring 
found the butterfly alive. its wings outstretched t 
reveal a Red Admiral, perambulating the interi: 
of the lampshade. The resurrection! I stared at 
it like one stricken. It walked tentatively, opening 
and closing its wings as if their action had grown 
stiff, as indeed it might well have done since Octo 
ber, 1960. What to do? To plunge a newly risen 
live companion back into the dark, to certain de- 
struction? After half an hour's mental pain | 
switched the light off. Flapping, fluttering and 
scratching with its club-feet at the paper lamp 
shade, it cried out its distress. It beat about the 
room like a large bat. } buried my head in the 
pillow, and my conscience. The following morning 
—not a sign. I searched the lampshade, the walls 
and every inch of the floor for the corpse of this 
beautiful thing. Nowhere. It was very cold. Its 
ghost perhaps would be heard fluttering tonight. | 
would rather have been living with the Horla or, 
even worse, with de Maupassant. 

Last night I took care not to illuminate eithe: 
the stove or the light-bulb in advance, retired to 
bed in a cold room, turned on the light—and it 
was there again. Still practising its wing action. Still 
walking gingerly about the interior of the lamp- 
shade. "You've done your worst,’ it said, ‘but I'm 
still trying.’ I switched off the light at 1 a.m., close 
to mental collapse. and was again assailed with 
an agony of sound. ‘Give me the sun, mother!’ 

This morning, nothing. Nowhere. But as I was 
leaving it appeared on the window of the lower 
room, flapping and fluttering like one possessed 
‘I've got it,’ it said, ‘outside is the place. Can't you 
see, you fool?’ 

‘In mid-March!" | cried, ‘you must be mad.’ But 
if it stayed indoors it would clearly never go 
to sleep again, and J was leaving almost nothing 
to eat or drink in the place. I wrestled with this 
awful question for ten minutes. My train was 
leaving. I strode to the window and flung it open. 
uttering the words—out loud, I confess—‘All right. 
then. Go and try it!” It shot out, brave as eve 
faltered-—not enough practt e-—regained height. and 
vanished over a wall. 

Never mind human beings. was any of this nor- 
mal for butterflies? ——Yours Caithtfully, 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
39 Kendal Street, W2 
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Genial Spirit 


By 


‘THE greatest conductor’ 
is an idea both void of 
meaning and preposter- 
ous, and to apply it to 
Sir Thomas would be to 
invite, even from _ his 
genial spirit, an explosion 
of ridicule (You idiot, 
you fustilerian, I'l tickle 
your catastrophe’). But to 





me as a music lover, 
Beecham was supreme. 
This is something far 


beyond enjoyment of his personality and 


ms 
physical presence on concert platforms. I have 


from him not only more pleasure than from 

iy other musician but more enlightenment, more 
understanding of music, a more acute sharpening 
of my musical instincts, a closer communion with 
the flesh and blood of the art. This, it seems to 
e. was for a very simple reason: he was the 
instinctively man of his time. 
Beecham is being celebrated as the great hedonist 


1 
most musical 
imong conductors, the prince of connoisseurs, the 


musical hon vivant. The ‘character’ over- 


rch 
shadows the artist. It was not pleasure he com- 

unicated but love. He made us for the moment 
as musical as he was, as passionately in love with 
music body and soul. 

lime and again this essential musicality took 
him to the heart of things. There were particular 
whose music he was surpassed by 
other Bach he described as having 
done ‘some very pleasant things in the smaller 


composers in 


conductors. 


forms’ (there was an element of provocativeness 
for. music being a social activity, he 
rightly saw it 
English taste out of its puritan provincialism and 


this. 
as among his functions to shock 


narrow Teutonic rut; but he made it pretty clear 
in other that this really how he 
responded to Bach). In Beethoven he chose what 


it was, he seemed to be saying. 


Was 


Ways 


was real to him 


the music that drew him, not the moral pre- 
occupations; these sometimes stirred up the 
demons of iconoclasm in him, and he never 


measured, or wished to measure, the sublimity of 
the Ninth Symphony. But on occasion he gave 
beautiful the 
Second, Third, Fourth and Sixth symphonies: and 
hs interpretation of the Seventh, until latterly 


and satisfying performances of 


he wearied of its hammering insistence and would 
drive through it like a Jehu, was titanic in the 
primal energy generated from tremendous rhyth- 
mic tension. It is not true that he was congenitally 
unsympathetic The National 
Anthem alone blew that myth into annihilation. 


grandeur. 
Handel’s choruses conducted by him were more 
truly monumental for being reduced of super- 
fluous fat and made light on their feet. His per- 
formance of Schubert’s Great C Major was the 
best 1 better than 


because the tempo of the second movement was 


ever heard Toscaninti’s 
much more truly judged—and it is a curiosity of 
his career that this work which he admired above 
all others he adamantly refused to record. 


DAVID CAIRNS 


Like any conductor he had his blind spots. But 
over an astonishing range of composers the fresh- 
ness and vitality of his musical taste. which was 
absolutely instinctive and unconditioned by 
theories of any kind, led him unerringly to a style 
characteristic of the music, so that it seemed more 
truly alive than when anyone else conducted it 
iit was as if that instant it had come fresh from its 
creation. I use the word style deliberately. The 


Pharisees of musicology beat their breasts over 


Sir Thomas. To purists his ‘versions’ of 
eighteenth-centurs music were a_ blasphemy. 
They were too small to see how truly the 


the majesty of scale. sensuous- 
burned on in 


Handelian spirit 
ness of line and delicacy of colour 
Beecham’s performance. In an impertect world 


his Messiah, gongs and big brass and all, was 
more alive. and, more paradoxically true to 


Handel. than anyvene else’s. Even in Haydn his 
occasional emendations would, one swears, have 
delighted the composer, because they were loyal 
to a characteristic humour in his music which 
Beecham was almost alone in recognising. To 
change the strings’ olf-beat chords at the end of 
the Trio of No. 93 in D to pizzicato was of 
* but wrong for a splendidly right 
such a quintessentially Haydnish 


course “wrong, 
reason; it was 
touch that Haydn must have kicked himself for 
not thinking of it. 


One cannot over-emphasise this question of 
style. in the sense of a characteristic atmosphere 
native to each work. This was not a conjuring 
trick, performed with or without the aid of the 
composer. It was an essence which he drew out 
of the very To take a few 
tiny examples out of thousands, there was the 


core of the music 
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incredibly vivid experience of cloudburst in the 
fortissimo chord of E flat just before the chorus 
entry in the Royal Hunt and Storm, the over- 
whelming sense of the brevity of human relation- 
ships which spoke in a single clarinet phrase in 
the second act of La Bohéme, the cruel, exotic, 
deranged brooding of the Cog d'Or suite, and 
the world behind the 
horn flourishes and the swirling harps and strings 
of the Vals Fleurs. There was something 
different about these things, beyond analysis, but 


Vision of an enchanted 


acs 


impossible to mistake. Nor was it only in 
romantic music that he possessed this gift of 
poetic penetration. Think of the many moments 


When Haydn stocd directly before us: in the 
slow movement of the ‘Surprise.’ after the 
strings’ imposing C minor octaves, there was a 


wonderful pomposity-pricking impertinence in 
the oboe’s answer in A flat which no other con- 
ductor in my experience approached; or, at the 
end of the slow movement of No. 93, who else, 
after the bassoon has laid his great egg on a 
bottom C, could make the orchestra 
and cluck with such audible 
impose—-he simply 


allowed it to 


monstrous 
settle back and crow 
He 


characterised the music correctly, 


satisfaction? did not 


be most richly itself 
The elements of his own personal style were 


several. First was his unique rhythm, on which 
everything else rested—a rhythm, perfectly 


sprung, flexible but undeviating, which allowed 
: 


him to proceed without loss of movement at a 


slowe! than others and so reveal 


and 


pression of inevitable momentum that the music 


tempo more, 


which at the same time gave such an im- 


seemed to spin along by its own motor power: 


this, when it happened, was exciting as nothing 
else was. Then, an instinctive feeling for correct 
could, for example. play 


two pizzicato notes at the end of 


he the 
ie thik 


accentuation: 
double basses’ 
the Roval Hunt in such a way that they seemed 
in an extraordinary fashion to fulfil and sum up 
everything that went before. Then, a most acute 


sensitivity to the shape of phrase. and an 
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unwearying ear for contrasts and blends of in- 
strumental colour (which made him unequalled 
in Bizet, among others); a care for and a 
sense of sonority that prevented the sound from 
losing quantity in whatever extre 
and pianissimo; right up to the end, an enormous 
vitality that could blaze through a whole work 
like a forest fire. And finally an innate grandeur 
of manner, a nobility (in both senses of the word) 
for which nothing was common or mean, and by 
which the most battered like the 
Andanie theme in_ the movement of 
Tchaikovsky's Sixth, was given back the dignity 
that rightly belonged to it in the first place. 
Malcolm Arnold said the other day that what 
made Beecham supreme, from the 
musician’s point of that 


tone 


me of fortissimo 


melody. 
first 


orchestral 


view. Was ‘unlike so 


Theatre 


Water and 


By BAMBER 

The Miracle Worker. 
(Royalty 

It happened. It actually 
happened. This is the 
most crucial element in 
the success of The 
Miracle Worker the 
historical fact that in 


1887 a child called Helen 


Keller, who was. blind 
and deaf. and therefore 
dumb as well. and who 





had lived for six years in 
the middle of her 
understand the meaning 
Annie Sullivan, 
been cured from blind- 
Without this remarkable fact one would 
always be applying to The Miracle Worker the 
acid test of probability: and, since the only place 


dark wild isolation in 


made to 


and 
family, 
of language by a young woman, 
who had herself recently 


Was 


Ness. 


Where truth is not accepted as being stranger 
than fiction is in fiction, it would fail the test 
and we would tetchily dismiss our tears as so 


nd with 
own 


the 


much sentimental eye-wash. But with if. a 
William Gibson as author (Ame! 
Terence Rattigan in technical competence), 


Cas 


ITV Thurs March 23 


at 9-35 
One of Granadas 
International 
Playwright Series 


many of the big names, he had the ability to 
make a player feel that what he was doing was 
worth while.” ‘His musical standards were of the 
highest. but he never made the players feel that 
beyond them.’ Because he knew his 
‘he never attempted to inflict 
which his 
To his own orchestra his dying must be 


they were 
men as individuals, 
a style on a player was foreign to 
nature. 
an irreparable loss, something inconceivable and 
absurd. as Mr. Jack Brymer has said. For 
I cannot think of him He lives 
on not only in his recordings (which catch most, 
not all, of 
memories of countless inspired performances, but 
the fact that nationally individu- 
ally we are more musical people because of him 
ind 


even 
myself, as dead. 


though his quality), not only in 


above all in and 


what he gave us. 


the Word 


GASCOIGNE 


effect of The Miracle Worker is overwhelming. 

Gibson wisely chooses as the crux of his play 
the need for Helen to learn that every object has 
1 name—the very basis and potential of language. 
Once this initial spark has jumped, 
will be able to follow. 

she 


everything 
So Annie Sullivan, 
Starts taming the 
and in 


as soon 
arrives, 
of a child 
spells words in 
Helen's hands 
objects named. 


anima!] 


she 


spoilt 
every moment of 
deaf-and-dumb language into 
and then touches them on the 
A baby perhaps has to hear 
a million times before it understands. she 
And Helen may have to feel them a mil- 
times, but she wi// understand. Life falls 
a pattern of physical battles between the 
punctuated by this finger 
These central scenes have the appeal 


peace 


words 
Says. 
lion 
into 
two, endless game. 
Well- 
written documentary. To pad them out Gibson 
sketches in Annie's other running battle, the one 
with Helen's own family, who are jealous of the 
ntruder and consistently spoil the child, 
to consider her as a potential human 
being. These background conflicts, though writ- 
ten with more craft than sullen art, 


who 
refusing 


are necessary 


to the play—but one always only wants to get 
back to the central duel, to Annie spelling 
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WATER into 


into the 


Helen's hand then plunging 
jug, W ATER again and anoth 
plunge, on and on, stubbing her — hare 
and harder into Helen’s palm as she h 
literally to force the blind gestures up the g 
arm and into her 
oll that vital 
become 

When the great 
a slow 


brain Where they could 


connection with the wetness 


a word. 

recognition does come it 
approaching 
Gibson make 
climax more dramatic and also more psycho 


dawning. not a mere 


passing of the millionth time. 


er 


ped 


4 


cally convincing than that. It comes in 
middle of a furious fight. Indomitable A 
irying to hold Helen with one hand, is 
spelling away with the other. The crucial 
is Once More ‘water, because in the struggle 
Helen is soused. She has so far only associatc 


gestures with a 
with them and the we 


these finger 
Now. 


monotonous gal 


2iness coinciding ag 


in this violently different context, the spark jumps 


It is a fantastic theatrical moment. Then He 
gropes and flits her way around the stage, feve: 
ishly demanding the spelt name of everyth 
she bumps into. 
It was highly imaginative of someone to ¢ 
Anna Massey as Annie Sullivan, because no 
of Miss up tll this 
demanded of her the depth 
formance Which she now magnificently provid 
Stern and gawky. her Annie Sullivan is, on 
surface, untender. He: tougher th 
that of Helen’s parents. merely lo 
the maimed creature violently 
human being is locked up inside: 
human being she 


Massey's) parts one h 


and colour of pe 


Passion is 
While they 
she cares that 
and to free th 
is prepared to clobber the ch 
is necessary. Critics have objected l 
the cheers of the When she fina 
batters Helen into submission over the matte: 

table manners. 
cheers must be 
But the 


as much as 


audience 


on the grounds that anyone 
birch-wagge 


again 


a clandestine Tory 


comment is irrelevant—once 
the historical the story which forms t! 
We the happy end, 
defeat of the child implies that end. 
old Janina Faye is perfect as the victorious vic 
tim, untouchable, violent, finding her 
around with jerks of her 
Her movements are a credit to the director, Pet 
in that they are always dramatically 
and convincing. 


truth of 


reaction. know and 


Twelve-ye 


evel 


own 
quick antenna-hand 
Coe, efle 


tive 





was published in 1914 and first 


performed protessio: 


i 


The Widow 
D.H. Lawrences firs 


This first play by D, H. Lawrence 


— 
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Ballet 


With the Demon 
By CLIVE BARNES 


THINKING about Luisillo and 
his Spanish Dance Theatre, 
currently at the Coliseum, has 
set me wondering about the 
general nature of Spanish 
dancing. | remember a classical 
choreographer once _ telling 
me: “There are over twenty 
quite distinct regional forms of Spanish dance, 





ind every damn one of them looks identical.’ 


[his is happily untrue; but like TV Westerns, | 


however much the formula is vaNed, the final 
impression is often suspiciously and dishearten- 
ingly the same: swirling skirts, clicking fingers, 


stamping feet or sideways jumps, facial expres- | 
sions of amiable detachment, cheeky lubricity | 


or agonised sainthood—with everything frozen 
ir the same two emotional keys of either gaiety 


or passion 


The great Spanish dancer can stave off mono- | 


tony by speaking directly out to his audience in | 


the personal esperanto known to great artists. 
For all that, few of them can sustain an evening’s 
entertainment, because admirable as they may 
be as eXecutants, they are not at heart creators. 
What distinguishes Luisillo from dancers like 
Antonio is that fate has put him at an unfair 
dvantage by giving him a natural flair for 
choreography. Consequently he can make, or 
nearly make, bricks out of the straw of the 
Spanish dance vocabulary. Authenticity is prob- 
bly among his last concerns, and his achieve- 
nents are far more enterprising and rewarding 
than the dance-suite lollipops of his enthusiastic 
ivals. In La Espera—the one full-scale dramatic 
ballet in his current repertory—he shows a 
condemned man waiting in his cell for execu- 
on. The ballet leans too heavily on Luisillo’s 
own taut-skinned performance for it to be a 


Ss incomparably more 


ymplete success, but it 
irticulate and engrossing than the usual Costa 
Brava traveiogue 

The rest of his programme is more conven- 
tional, although throughout his inventiveness 
puts it two or three vital notches above average. 
His company is Well trained, with a splendidly 
slow-burning raggle-taggle gipsy in Teresa 
Amaya Luisillo himself dances, as the Spanish 
say, with the demon. His slight body, and thinly 
drawn face dominated by a hawk nose and 
penetrating eyes, are infinitely expressive. He has 
the knack of fixing a single rigid pose on your 
memory like a photograph, and for at least half 
the time he seems to be dancing introspectively 
for himself more than for any audience. This 
private self is austere and ascetic, forcing its way 
through unlikely corkscrew turns with an air of 
doing violent penance. Elsewhere he dances for 
the public with a faunlike friendliness and a New 
World informality that reminds one he is really 


Mexican. Although technically dazzling he | 


seems least at home in flamenco, being too 
conscious an artist to simulate convincingly the 
necessary air of improvisation. But to me he is by 
far the most interesting of all the Spanish male 
dancers on London's long visiting list. 























A legend in her own lifetime, = 
Maria Callas tells for the first time | 
what music means to her, how she ‘ : 
approaches her stardom, why she scorns 
the critics. Controversial, contradictory, q 
Callas reveals the woman behind the 
‘Prima Donna Assoluta’ —her ruthless ambition, 
her quest for perfection. Here is a fascinating. 
backstage story of the greatest diva of our time, 
told by Callas herself to Derek Prouse. 
in the... ' 


SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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WE DO NOT SUPPLY DRIVERS 


We do not supply drivers or manufacture cars; but long before the 
question of driving arises, GKN is co-operating with the motor 


industry on a very large scale indeed. Machines for toolmaking; 





automated welding and paint-spraying plant; forgings of every 
cescription; fastenings without end—over 80 companies of the 
CKN Group are inextricably, and very happily, involved in travel 

rd transport. The GKN Group includes Europe’s largest makers 
of pressed steel vehicle wheels and Britain's biggest producers of 
chessis frames; and there are GAN companies making auto body 


panel assemblies, cylinder blocks and heads, con. rods, crank- 





4 shafts. Certainly, without us, there would be very little driving— 


from either seat. 





* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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Holy Muzak 


By PETER FORSTER 


CONNOISSEURS) of the 
awful must on no 
account miss ABC's 
Sunday quarter-hour 
Journer of a Lifetime 
and it must be seen to 
be believed, because no 
description could convey 
the full marshmallow 
nausea of its quality. The 
idea is simple and _ per- 
fectly good: two young 
moderns rediscover the 
land of the Bible. But these become Anne and 
John, two clean-cut lovers like refugees from a 
Players commercial, and nothing quite so coy 
as, their public interplay has been seen since the 
heyday of Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth. The 
lines are bad enough—Anne in the wilderness 
musing about John the Baptist (such an angry 
person’) or saying, ‘I think St. Luke, the beloved 
physician, must have understood how an expec- 
tant mother feels,’ and John commenting, “That's 
Anne all over . but I'm afraid I like her that 
way. Last week they were being shown round the 
battlefields of Saul by a modern Israeli ex- 
soldier, Amnon—‘The matter-of-fact way Amnon 
handled our Bible quite amused John, I think, 
because Amnon’s a real toughie!” and later, ‘I 
must say, John gets on wonderfully well with 
children—he seems to speak their language. 
even when he doesn't.’ Such lines were written 
by Jean Scott Rogers, and Heaven forgive he 
for them; but no print can do justice to that 
dulcet drill of a voice, suggesting a costive 
debutante, with which Anne underlines their 
total banality, to a background of holy muzak. 
That is television at its most heinously bad. 
because it is pretentiously bad. Those who gird 
at the gangsters and Westerns as such always 
miss the point that these are bound to be the 
staple diet of commercial TV, as news is of news- 
papers, and mass-appeal films of large cinemas: 
the quality is quite another matter. The Perry 
Mason series imported by the BBC has been 
much criticised, but it seems to me good enough 
of its own complicated-plot kind, a reasonable 
Substitute for the hugely overrated Maigret. 
Again, though, this is surely commercial’s 
natural field. The context of all such series is 
that there are now more TV sets outside the US 
than inside, from which it follows that popular 
series of adventure and comedy must be inter- 
changeable for as many networks as possible 
round the world. ATV, more successfully than 
any British contender, have realised this fact, and 
have learned the rules of the game, with their 
Danger Man, which has now been bought for 
network showing in America. and their Austra- 
Jian Western Whiplash, which is an agreeable 
enough variation on the old gunlaw formula. 
But what the BBC is doing in this galére, 
While its propagandists still maintain that its 
mission is to pursue an independent path and 
raise standards, must one day puzzle even mem- 


bers of the House of Lords. (Doesn’t anybody in 
the Lords ever watch television? A Lords debate 
on the subject is the finest possible object-lesson 
in the art of being out of touch.) Even sadder is 
the way the BBC is often attacked for what it 
does best, so that the distinguished 
who contributes television notes t 


angler 
to the Sunda 
Times last week said it was ‘Too early to tell 
Whether Tonight's standards will rise or fall 
under the new editor,’ and that without M: 
Michelmore it may be just ‘another clever young 


Cinema 
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men’s magazine. Which leaves me Wondering 
how many ‘clever young men’s magazines’ we 
suffer from (would there were more),and whether 
Mr. Wiggin realises that Alasdair Milne, the 
editor, has been with Tonight since its beginning 
and often edited it for up to three months at a 
time during Donald Baverstock’s absence 
Another thought might be this: how ca 

BBC maintain that it is eager, ready and able 
fill a Third Network with programmes, when 
ali it can originate to fill a gap is an Ame 

import like Mason or Klondike? In despe 








am coming round to the view that what st 
really be done with a Third its to allot it in 
entirely to Lord Boothby of Television, who ca 
then appear continuously in his own programme, 


instead of bobbing up the whole time in eve 


one else's 


Late Night Extra 


By ISABEL 


Fortress. 
- Caged. 


The Hidden 

(Academy.) 
(Cameo-Poly.) 
HAVE you ever, about 10 
or 10.30 at night in Lon- 
don, been asked by visit- 
ing foreign friends (and 
felt your heart = sink) 
what they can do: mean- 
ing some sort of social 
entertainment that’s (how 
= to put it without raising 
=— smiles?) respectable and 
not too expensive? Cinemas, theatres and pubs 
are all shutting down; buses and the underground 
will soon do the same. out of sympathy; apart 
from sitting in a coffee bar or prowling the streets 
there seems little to suggest. The Academy 
Cinema, that pleasant place that is so much more 
than a cinema, is now starting a small experiment 
that I hope will be successful enough to last and 
maybe even spread elsewhere: on Wednesdays. 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, film shows 
Starting at Il p.m., ending at I; not the same 
film as appeared in the afternoon and evening, 

but a whole new programme. 





‘Have you read any Good Books lately 


QUIGLY 


I want to wish these late-night shows every 
success in a city sadly lacking in staid occupa- 
tions for insomniacs, but feel their first film is 
hardly likely to pack in the crowds or get people 
tc take taxis out to the suburbs. Akira Kuro- 
sawa’s The Hidden Fortress ((A’ certificate) is a 
film with many of the ingredients of success, 
but somehow not mixed successfully; perhaps 
because it's hard to see, at this distance from 
Japan, just how much is meant to be taken 
Straight, how much satirically, o1 
fact it is trying to be serious, but without any 


Whether 


basically serious purpose. Technically it’s excit- 
ing: the director of Rashomon and Living could 
hardly fail to be. Violence, speed, dramatic 
cutting, tremendous fighting scenes, variations 
distance and focus. the exotic use of landscape. 
and every piece of cinematic virtuosity from the 
Odessa steps onwards (there’s an almost exact 
piece of pastiche, with steps, a row of armed 
soldiers, an out-of-control crowd being shot 
are all thrown together to make .. . very lit 
The movement of horses across an enormo 
landscape may be visually exciting, but if 
people invoived are medieval warriors beha 
like modern cowboys they can't fail to ra 
ironic cheers. The princess may be beautiful, with 
the fragile unfamiliarity of Japanese girls, but 
psychologically she makes nonsense and ove 
acts as much as (say) Mary Pickford now see! 
to, then you giggle. In fact, as Penelope Housto 
said, the cinema is about the human situatio 
not about spatial relationships, and this sort 
human situation looks either a bit stupid o1 
bit degraded. As someone muttered on the wa 
out, it belongs to Kurosawa’s grunt-period, in 
Which dialogue ts largely limited to ejaculators 
noises. roars, sniifs, gurgles, pants, and othe: 
sounds hard for foreigners to distinguish fro 
ordinary speech, especially when a series of par- 
ticularly eloquent grunts seems to turn into a 
subtitle. 

Renato Cc ae d (Nella cilla 
linferno) CA’ certificate) is another example of 


Castellani’s 


technique that doesn’t come off in authentic 
human terms. There ought to be something 
moving at least about the occupants of a 
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women’s prison in Rome, but horror, sentiment, 
hysteria, histrionics, and a generally claustro- 
phobic air of sweaty, frustrated sensuality, are 
{| laid on so thick that you end, again, almost 


ling. Anna Magnani and Giulietta Masina 


a 
’ 


au 


both have parts to caricature their usual parts, 


e as a rampaging firebrand, wildhaired and 
se-tongued, the other as a respectable little 
ise framed by her lover whom prison life 
idually makes as shrill and crude as the rest 
I, all seems to scream ‘virtuosity’ too loudly, 
ind one’s response. instead of increasing with 
hat is required of it, grows gradually dimmet 


id more eXhausted in the face of so much 


Dull 


By SIMON 

Apri Weather in_ the 
France, Henri 
Douanier. 


Ile de 

Rousseau, 
it Charpentier’s big- 
currency pictures lent by 
museums and the rich. 
tigers in the greenhouse. 
oranges among the mon- 
key-puzzle branches, the 
naivety of a sophistica- 
tion so frighteningly 


complete that one can 





expect to tind these pic- 
tures only in double-windowed rooms. among 
the current marks of cultivated success. a stick 
of houlle, a  tweed-covered sofa, very few 
pictures hung nearly on the floor. The genteel 
childishness of the Douanier’s people. the blue 

es of his lions, sufficed Apollinaire CLorsque je 
yois un tableau de Rousseau je suis content i 


blind us. with their uncomplicated pleasant- 


ess and their strangeness that has no power to 
haunt, to the interesting fact that he was a highly 
professional painter. That ts. he went for ex- 


tly the effect he produced, and had consider- 
ve resources to call on in the pursuit 

exhibition of child art. said 
nething to the ellect that when he was seven 
could draw like Raphael. but that it had taken 


him many years to learn to draw like these 


Picasso, at an 


children. There ts implicit in this huge exhibition 
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female exuberance. Neither the women’s good- 
heartedness nor their cruelty rings quite true, and 
more sinister than the criminals are the warder- 
nuns. padding about in what seems a grotesquely 
unsuitable occupation. There are the usual things 
vou might expect fights, pregnancies. suicide 
in the laundry, and Anna Magnani leading a 
sort of rock ‘n’ roll riot up and down the prison 
passages. pursued by an agitated nun and a 
crowd of what looks like hundreds mysteriously 


free of their cells. In tact the physical restricuions 


seem remarkably few: thes brew up collee over 
midnight contidences. ard Wear scunts under- 
clothes as their summer uiorm 


oO 
Dog 
HODGSON 


something of the same slyness. Beside his most 
elaborately gauche productions are sketches 
as lucid and clever and dextrous as any done by 
a great Impressionist. This painterly quality is 
best seen in the small landscapes done in and 
around Paris. in a tree perhaps where he has 
neglected to add the detail. or a sketch of path- 
way that has not been elaborated into a mosaic 
of pebble. leaf. grass and earth. It is reasonable 
to say that Rousseau had every right to so 
elaborate his work into a meticulous childish- 
ness Hf this suited his vision: it is necessary to an 
understanding of him, however. to recognise that 
this process was quite deliberate and quite cal- 
culated. It is only thus that he can command 
any but an interior decorators kind of atten- 
tion, and it is only on such a level and on such 
an assumption that his works can be discussed 
is Successes or failures 

If one excepts their “charm. what most strikes 
one about Rousseau’s pictures ca masse? The 
paucity of his imagination, the drabness of his 
use of paint. for all the bright colour. the lack of 
inventiveness. the loutishness. the clumsy de- 
liberation of his mis-drawing. the lack of that 
real innocence which a Sunday painter like 
Bauchant possessed and which Rousseau signally 
lacked? Or. simply. does one notice that boredom 
is creeping over One, yawning more and more 
behind each 


eavernously repeated “sWweel. 


charming, “gentle? Was the contemporary 


V9 


critic right when he said that ‘c'est comme si un 
petite modiste se mettait a faire un roman? 
Almost, but not quite. For he could be as eas 
with his medium as any proper painter. It is m 


that he had vision of a certain sort. and chased that 


vision in a very duil way: that being surrounded 
by his pictures one suddenly has the illusion of 
being alone in a room with a child who is cleve 
without being curious. or with an adult who 


learnt his slang in some distant era and tn some 
forgotten clique and who, still imagining it wal 


amuse, continues to employ it exclusively. Fo 


is a form of slang. this naivety. and it becan 
for Rousseau a bad habit. and later. whe 
probably he could no longer throw it off, a 


shroud 

For myself. at least. he leaves me never more 
than half persuaded. because he is too artful 
I do not feel the conviction. which is usually 
most easily experienced in ingenuous painting 
that a cat. say, is final essence of cat, that a trec 
is all and absolutely tree. Also his careful plan 
ning of his spaces makes the late Carriovle 
Monsicur Juniet, tor instanee, a highly dis 
ingenuous, in fact a subtle and sophisticated 
work, rendered boring by the determinedly in 
nocent detail and drawing, the point being that 
the childishness adds little or nothing to the sense 
of the picture. There ts an unwholesome vanity 
in such insistent) simplification of disguised 
knowledge. as if the painter wished in onc 
mancurre to disarm criticism and impose acecep- 
tance and kindness on his viewers by reason ol 
his evident lack of resources. [The fact that he 
had such resources abundantly (look at the plan 
ning of the exotic landscapes of 1907 alone) 
might suggest that he would have been more 
profitably occupied getting on with the job ot 
realising his vision of nature and man. rathe 
than establishing. more and more definitely. his 
trade-mark. Like a witty man pretending to be 
without malice. the Douanier Rousseau is not 
quite credible. | can sense his charm. and unde 
stand his enormous appeal to others. but | don't 
believe in his tigers and oranges and pa 
terned palms. Nor, | would add. does the good 
citizen of this city who stood a little in front of me 
the other day and pointed at the larger of the two 
animals (which even | can see are quite es 
dently dogs) in Madame Walters big pict 


saying to his wile / wad chat 
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Designed to be Read as the Bible 


ANY of us have on our shelves a handsome 
ad volume called The Bible Designed 
to be Read as Literature: a title which raises (or 
begs) a number of questions, and has sometimes 
been derided. Still, if there is such a thing as 
literature, the Bible is an example, or a set of 
examples, of it; and a ‘student of literature’ can 
claim a share in the discussion. Like other litera- 
ture, too, it has to be read by individual human 
beings, and a reviewer of the New English Bible* 
had better put his cards on the table. This, then, 
is a first impression by a professional English 
scholar, an agnostic in religion, and one whose 
early education tempts him to look at New 
Testament Greek as something which would be 
Classical Greek if it could. In other words, the 
Bible in English is, in principle, a concern of 
mine, but I am not inward with either the sub- 
stance or the original language. 

The translation appears with only a brief intro- 
duction, but there have been a number of 
advance statements on principles, some of them 
quoted in Professor F. F. Bruce’s The English 
Bible: A History of Translations,t which has 
been timed to appear simultaneously. One for- 
mulation he cites from Professor C. H. Dodd 
includes the sentence: ‘Ideally, we aim at a 
“timeless” English, avoiding equally both archa- 
isms and transient modernisms.’. The  dust- 
wrapper of the translation, less happily, says that 
it ‘aims to be in style neither traditional nor 
modernistic,” while the introduction states the 
aim more positively as ‘to render the Greek... 
into the English of the present day.’ I do not 
know how far this represents a retreat from the 
‘timeless’ policy. which the inverted commas 
scarcely save from being absurd. Yet one can 
see what Professor Dodd was getting at, and it 
is reasonable to expect that a translation should 
be free not only from archaisms but also from 
locutions that strike a present-day reader as 
unlikely to hold their place in the language for 
very long, though this can be no more than intel- 
ligent guess-work. In fact, most renderings that 
would be ruled out on this principle would prob- 
ably already have been excluded by the con- 
siderations of appropriate ‘tone and level of 
Janguage’ mentioned in the introduction. If we 
do not read that the Apostles hadn't a clue, it is 
more because that would not belong to the right 
Jevel in 1961 than because we shrewdly suspect 
that it will belong to no level at all in 2001. 

One interestingly questionable expression 
occurs in Acts xxv. 23: ‘high-ranking officers.’ 
Less than three years ago, this was described by 
Cyril Ray in the Spectator as an ‘ugly and otiose 
American neologism that was unknown to Eng- 
lish usage before Pearl Harbour.’ The Editor of 
the OED Supplement, to whom I owe this refer- 
ence, tells me that the earliest quotation on his 
files at present is from 1944, and that is a US 
one. The expression seems to me to belong to 

*Tir New Enctisn Biste: New Testament 


(0O.U.P. and C.U.P., 21s. Popular Edition, 8s. 6d.) 
7 Lutterworth Press, 25s. 


the appropriate level, but some might feel that 
its recent introduction, and the opposition which 
it still meets with, make it not a very good insur- 
ance risk for survival into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. (The ‘modernistic’ alternative, no doubt, 
would have been ‘top brass.’) 

Though this is a new translation and not a 
revision, it cannot be exactly as it would have 
been if translators and prospective readers had 
had no knowledge of any earlier version. The 
contrasting dangers are the retention, through 
familiarity, of turns of phrase from the Autho- 
rised Version that do not really belong to 
twentieth-century English, and the rejection of 
what is still the best rendering because it is 
mistakenly felt to belong too exclusively to the 
Authorised Version. There are countless places 
where both dangers have been avoided, and 
where the translators give us natural, unaffected 
and unobtrusive English of the present day. Thus 
it is good to see two superstitions of the half- 
educated defied in one sentence of six words: 
‘Where does he get it from?’ (Mark vi. 2). But 
there are occasional lapses, less often in vocabu- 
lary than in minute points of word-order and 
syntax. In the very next verse (Mark vi. 3) we 
have: ‘Is not this the carpenter. ... And are 
not his sisters here with us?’, exactly as in the 
Authorised Version. But—accepting that ‘isn't’ 
does not belong to the right level of language 
modern idiom surely demands: ‘Is this not. 

Are his sisters not. $ 

Where a phrase is particularly, even proverbi- 
ally, familiar in its Authorised Version form, it 
is not always easy to say whether disquiet at it 
is purely because of familiarity. If it is, the trans- 
lators are right to retain it. Is ‘clothed and in his 
right mind’ (Mark v. 15) an example of this? At 
first I was inclined to think so, and certainly ‘in 
his right mind” seems acceptable. But ‘clothed’? 
This absolute use is surely not current English 
Unnecessary departures from familiar renderings 
are harder to identify with confidence, since the 
non-specialist may be unaware of some nice 
point of scholarship involved. But I am pretty 
sure about Mark ii. 27: “The Sabbath was made 
for the sake of man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
Any slight superiority of ‘for the sake of,’ in 
isolation. over ‘for’ is outweighed by the incon- 
venience of ‘for the sake of ... for, and I 
cannot help thinking that the translators may 
have been put off the inevitable and perfect trans- 
lation by its very familiarity. By contrast, diffi- 
cult problems of the shade of meaning are clearly 
involved in the rejection of ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ in favour of “When all things began, 
the Word already was.’ The literary student can 
only note that the translators are conscious of a 
serious difficulty, and modesty and prudence sug- 
gest giving them the benefit of the doubt. 

This type of minute examination does not help 
much in answering the main question: how does 
the translation run as a whole? The episode, or 
the whole book, is the appropriate unit. By this 
test, I find first impressions favourable. Perhaps 
the greatest single gain arises from the omission 


of connective particles at the beginning of sen- 
tences in the instances (the great majority) where 
they are a feature of Greek but not of English 
usage. The freshening effect, in comparison with 
the Authorised Version, of sweeping away a 
mass of ‘ands’ is remarkable. There is little that 
arrests attention in the general vocabulary, and 
that in itself is evidence of success. Only occa- 
sionally are there examples of the type of ‘idio- 
matic English’ that is ‘idiomatic’ rather than 
simply English. 

There are some places where the translators 
rightly decide that ordinary twentieth-century 
English would be inappropriate. God is addressed 
as ‘thou, and this carries further consequences, 
notably in the Lord’s Prayer, where we read ‘Thy 
name be hallowed.” The compromise is probably 
right. To retain ‘Hallowed be thy name’ would 
have been too much mere acceptance of a 
formula; but to reject ‘hallowed’ in favour of 
something more modern would have been to 
ignore the fact that it is the word used in this 
connection by twentieth-century Protestants 

I] have looked principally at narrative and 
dialogue, because it is there that it is easiest to 
isolate literary considerations. With the Epistles, 
the result is much more often to substitute the 
intelligible for the unintelligible, and the gain of 
substance is so great that stylistic questions fall 
into the background. Lack of scholarship as well 
as lack of space prevents me from saying more 
than that St. Paul speaks out with an individual 
voice, and can really be understood. notably in 
passages blurred by over-familiarity. Let ad- 
mirers of the ‘rhythms’ of the Authorised Version 
ask themselves whether they are really more 
edified by ‘charity . rejoiceth not in iniquity’ 
than by ‘love does not gloat over other 
men’s sins.” 

Professor Dodd declares that the translator 
should know that ‘he practises an impossible 
ait. | believe that the present translators’ rea- 
lisation of this has helped them to achieve 
result which deserves an overwhelmingly favour- 
able verdiet from the literary point of view, not 
least because such a verdict is merely a by-pro- 
duct of their labours. This is the Bible designed 
to be read as the Bible. Tyndale remains the one 
man of literary genius who has translated the 
New Testament into English, but the present 
commiitee need have no great sense of inferiori! 
side by side with King James’s often injud 
ciousl) praised committee of 350 vears ago 


J. ¢ MAXWELT 


if 


set that the new Professor of Poetry is going 
he say that translation by a committee can 
never be any good because it must iron out all 
trace of that movement of a personality through 
language Which is what good style essentially 
Professor Graves is to discuss the new transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and we know in ad- 
vance. therefore, that he will not approve. For this 
translation, of course. reaches us not only fron 
1 committee of translators but after running the 
gauntlet of a whole series of committees and 
sub-committees. Of these perhaps the most 
intriguing is ‘a panel of literary advisers’ to 
which, ‘since sound scholarship does not always 
carry with it a dejicate sense of style’ (I quote 
from the Introduction), ‘all the work of the 
translating panel has been submitted.” These pro- 
fessional stylists ‘took pains to secure the tone 
and level of language appropriate to the different 
kinds of writing to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, whether narrative. familiar discourse, 
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argument, rhetoric, or poetry.” Plenty of people 
besides Professor Graves will know what to 
yake of this, and whet their Knives in readinéss. 
For don't we all Know—all, that is, except 
presumably the literary advisers who agreed to 
considered thus, in isolation 
and from the man saying it, 
a Vicious and misleading idea? And so what 

to make of the fact that, when we sample 
the translation, We find it written in an English 
vhich is muted. certainly, but also compact. 
clear. elegant and dignified ? 

If we can bring ourselves to recognise distinc- 
tion Where We least expected to find it, one thing 
we must make of the fact is surely this: we must 

stion the premise that a good style is by that 
token a personal style. And indeed we ought to 
do that anyway. What can Robert Graves be 
ooing to mean When he maintains, as apparently 
he will, that ‘a book without an author’ is ‘a 
literary freak’? It’s true that all I'm going on is a 
advertisement, and no doubt the 
Professor of Poetry has prepared himself for 
condemning also that other translation by a com- 
nittee, the King James’s Bible. But is it not true 
that the Scriptures of all the religions are in this 
sense ‘books without authors, almost by defini- 
tion? Scriptures, | suppose. are not composed but 
It is the compiler of many pieces ol 
writing, not the author of any one of them, 
who makes them Scriptural. And so, although 
doubtless Luke has a personal style distinct from 
Matthew's, the translators would have been 
wrong to try to bring out this personal note in 
their translation: to do so would have been to 
eat this Writing as something other than what 
iis. Scriptural. what it necessarily is for us what- 
ever it Was to the author. And so the advisers 
were surely right to concern themselves instead 
with impersonal matters of appropriate ‘tone and 
level. It is true that variation in these respects 
has not been noticeable in the samples I have 
taken; but in this the translation only reflects the 
condition of literary English, which 
surely tends very noticeably into collapsing all 
the levels into one. Poetry, for instance, gets 
ipproved nowadays when its ‘level’ is identical 
with conversation, and tends to be resented 
whenever it tries to pitch itself higher. In looking 
lor ‘level,’ therefore, the advisers were probably 
pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp; but if they had 
pursued ‘personality’ instead, it would have led 
them into a bog. As it is they wander safely 
enough about the broad highway of modern 
English; if the highway is too broad, and its 
radients too gentle, that is not their fault. 

What can be maintained is that Scriptures. so 
lar from being ‘literary freaks, do not belong in 
terature at all. This is C. S. Lewis's objection 
» The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature. 
‘nd the case seems to me impregnable. If there 
‘as anything incongruous in passing the draft 
translations to a panel of literary advisers, how 
much more there is now that it is passed, in 
fect, to a panel of literary reviewers! In our 
‘apacity as literary critics what have we to say 
hat is not beside the point? If we are Christians 
nd write in that capacity we can have much to 
ay —and about style too, for we shall ask how 

> language measures up to our own religious 
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\perience. If We are educators and write as such. 
é can say Whether the language of this transla- 
on will influence for good or ill the sensitivity 

language of those who will hear it from the 
ulpit or in Sunday But as critics? Let 

get out of the way as soon as we can. and 
ake room for the theologian, the philologist. 
he Hebraist and the devout believer. 


schools. 
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Why READERS UNION? 


There are a large number of book clubs in Britain. 
savings on the normal prices of the books in their lists by 
(as a condition of membership) to accept a certain minimum sequence of 


All are able to offer their members large 
insisting ON members agreeing 


‘chosen’ books 


selected by the clubs themselves. 


Most clubs do not go beyond this. Some, 


however, offer occasional optional books as 


well. But none go as far as READERS UNION in catering for the serious reader who is secking 


the Monthly 
Choices 


5/2 EACH: MARCH-AUGUST 


@ THE INNOCENTS 
AT HOME 
Lord Kinre 


An experienced traveller, Lord Kinross 
explored America coust-to-coast and 


produced this wise, witty and often 
moving book. “He is a shrewd observer 
ind a e'y writer, open-minded and 
triendly Ravmond Mortimer 

March Jodi Murray 21s: RU Ss 9d 


@ WEEK-END IN 
DINLOCK 


The post-war “Road to Wigan Pier”; a 
emarkable and highly provocative docu- 
mentary study of _mining village life in 
Yorkshire, written with intuitive under- 
iding. “Mr. Sigal describes a section 
ihe orking-class from the novel 
tundpoint of an equal, and he does it 
marvcllously well.”’—-New Statesman 
April Sec? & Warhure 16s: RU Ss 9d 


@ GIVING AND 
RECEIVING 
fur ; Ba 


sas for 14 years a edical 
in Zululand, and this book 
h no spiritual pride. a hile ot 
achievement ‘The _ best 
book on Africa | have read for vears, and 
1 have read plenty. ... Dr. Barker turns 
out to be an outstanding writer, telling 
his splendid tale with humour and merri- 
ment as well as compassion.” Jan 
Ca ”. Plates 


Miaty Faith Press 18s; RU Ss 9d 





@ HONS & REBELS 


hy Jessica Mittord 
A best-selling tobiography which 
the funtistic, real-life background 
Mitford's novels— 
impse of our 
ist war. “More 
nobles raphy 
generation.” 


eveuls 
to her sister Nanevy 
und a 





orrifyingly ce mic £ 






r classes bet ore the 
than extremely amusing 
° he has evoked a whoie 
Swaday Times, Plate 

June G Sv; RU Ss 9d 





@ A LIFE IN THE 
THEATRE 


The memoirs of the 


hy Siv Tyrone Gutla 
orld-famous pro- 


ducer recently knighted: “an autobio- 
phy us tt ituous as one of his own 
productions ... an unabashed justifica- 


ears given not merely to the 
theatre but to the theatre as a meaningful 
of life.” Sunday Times, Plates 


Jul Hamish Har 25): RL Ss 9d 


tion for the 


@ THE EVIDENCE 
OF LOVE 





Dan Jacobson 
The tand conflicts of a love affair 
between an intelligent Cane Coloured 
ov and a rich virl. LD € Setting Is 
London and South Afric ‘Here is a 
novel which. besides being a work of art, 
} he amp of goodness on it.” 
l 
\ “ ld & Nicolson (Ss 


RU Ss 9d 


to build a wide-ranging and extensive library expressive of his or her 
personal and individual tastes and interests. Indeed READERS 
UNION welcomes individuals, caters for them. Here’s how: 

READERS UNION makes its selections strictly on merit from 
the lists of all publishers, without regard to passing fads and fancies 
reflected in the “best-seller” lists. 

READERS UNION offers more optional additional books than any 
competitors, thus enabling its members to build truly authoritative 
libraries on art, the natural sciences, archaeology, history, bio- 
graphy, religion, travel or anthropology. 

Fewer READERS UNION selections become subsequently available 
as paper backs than is the case with those of any other club; a corollary 
of RU’s quality-first policy. 

READERS UNION monthly choices are individually designed and 
printed. They are not uniform in wrapper or binding. (In the past Rl 
books have been selected for National Book League exhibitions 
of “best designed books’). 

Over the past five years READERS UNION has shown the highest 
absolute saving of any of the large book clubs in Britain—and the 
percentage is high, too—from 50°, to 70°! 

Yes, for the discriminating reader (ith a taste for serious. mainly 
non-fiction reading) who wishes to buy selectively and at low cost 
READERS UNION simply cannot be bettered. . . See below. 


Unrivalled Optional bargains 


These are not alternatives to the monthly choices 
but extra. optional beoks offered at bargain prices to 
members. Among the five current optionals are 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
in 12 volumes 








Perhaps the most comprehensive and re 
encyclopaedia of its size in the world, these |2 
lumes contain 10,000 pages with $0,000 ¢ 
length trom small paragraphs to < 
t short book, with 2,500 illustratio 
million words is compressed every this 
reader needs to know on any YieX 
hen you join 





J. M.D £14.38): RL £8.85 


L | THE PHENOMENON OF _— Pierre Teilhard de ( 


aps the most important contri buti¢ nto ence and th vet made 








’ t study of man’s place in the scheme of ¢ ’ le who was yan . ner 
palacontologist.. April Collins 25s; RU 13s 6d 
_| THE PASSIONATE SIGHTSEER Bernard Ber 
A collection of beautiful and unusual photog ea running co enta 
om the great Berenson’s diar Contain ve eausure, mixed with wonde 
und knowledge, which is onilate unequalled since the death of Goethe.” The Tin 
June Thames & Hudson 35s; RU 2s 


Once a member you may purchase freely at the club price from RU‘s list of over 100 past 
titles and also buy the books offered by CONTE MIPORARY FICTION, an RU subsidiary 


JOIN READERS nanneye HERE 


FO READERS UNION, 10-13 Bedford Src don, W.C.2 
I} will jon Rerapres Union from (month) ‘ 
onseontive monthly Cnoicers, and give o ‘ ¢ it Presign thereatic 
Please record the ApprttonaL bargains 11 {. Please infor co 
offers. s> 
I will pay Ss. 9d. (plus 9d. pos ¢ cl ntl 
on recent 
! enclose 34s. 6d. (plus 4s. 6c. px R sucking) 
crhvcoes, 
DEPOSIT PLAN (ANY SUM) 
I enclose ¢ » he se vive nd 
haurgains. Overseas and Lt Please re 
is chorces. Pax ment by chec c 
ORS EUEED « caliiniasxtxecmsanentenaiuan 
Cis Yiewse) \I st NI 
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The Bitterness of Le Corbusier 


My Work. By Le Corbusier. Translated by 
James Pulmes. (Architectural Press, 84s.) 
The Modulor. By Le Corbusier. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


Wuy has Le Corbusier taken time off from 
architecture to compile this rather desultory 
book? The publisher’s blurb says that every page 
of My Work ‘was written and designed by him, 
all the illustrations were selected by him, and he 
supervised all the page lay-outs.. Much of the 
text is printed in such small type as to be un- 
readable without a magnifying glass, the lay-out 
is fussy, the photographs are variable in quality, 
and the commentary is in telegraphese. 

What is My Work meant to be? Is it intended 
to impress us with Le Corbusier's restless 
creativity? Is it intended to make us see him as 
a sort of modern Leonardo practising all the 
arts and theorising as well? Certainly this book 
is full of diagrams, little drawings and plans, 
records of places visited, mathematical calcula- 
tions. ideas for the urbanisation of various sites, 
lecture jottings, topographical sketches made 
from high-flying aircraft, reproductions of tap- 
estries, sculptures and paintings, as well of 
course as hundreds of photographs of the 
author's principal buildings. “My research is, like 
my feelings.” Le Corbusier recently said, 

directed towards what is the principal value 
in life: the poetry. Poetry is in the heart of man 
and is the capacity to go into the richness of 
nature. I am a visual man, a man working with 
eyes und hands, animated by plastic endeavour. 
All right: or rather, a pretentious declaration 
unless one happens to be Leonardo—and Le 
Corbusier is very far from being that. But Le 
Corbusier certainly sees himself as the all-round 
genius, whereas the rest of the world sees him 














is the legend 
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only as a great creative tnind, a dreamer who 
delights in theories and paradoxes and schemes 
whose idealistic lack of reality is apt to frighten 
even the most well-disposed patrons. This is the 
cause of one of his great grudges against 
humanity. 


Born in 1888, Le Corbusier says here that he 
‘had no creative ambitions of any kind’ in archi- 
tecture until 1922. Does he imagine that no one 
knows about the villa in Le Chaux de Fonds 
with which his architectural career began in 
1916? Be that as it may, when Le Corbusier 
finally turned to architecture he was editing the 
review L'Esprit Nouveau and had to his credit 
a few insensitive, stylised paintings in an idiom 
known as Purism, which he had created and 
worked out with his friend Ozenfant, one of the 
deadest painters of the twentieth century. Their 
aim was to produce paintings in which the objects 
represented would be ‘generalised, static and ex- 
pressive of the invariable,’ that is to say designed 
as though for mass-production. Now one of Le 
Corbusier's great strengths—and weaknesses 
as an architect is to have seen the potentialities 
of series production and the most ordinary 
materials. But alas he believes absolutely in 
theoretical calculations and has no time for per- 
sonal handling of a building. ‘That is why No. 
35 rue de Sévres,’ says Monsieur Jardot in his 
preface, ‘is today only the place where plans and 
models are made. The organisation of the job 
and its technical supervision on the site are en- 
trusted—but not left—to specialist firms.’ Hence 
that diagrammatic measuring-rod “The Modulor, 
of whose eternal and universal validity Le 
Corbusier seeks to convince those who can wade 
through verbiage by citing its application (‘If took 
it out of my pocket’) to Greek temples, Egyptian 
bas-reliefs, Byzantine cathedrals or Romanesque 
churches. Le Corbusier involves himself in sums, 
invokes the golden section, draws silhouettes 
of human beings and tells us that he has hit 
upon a demonstrable constructor’s measure 
which has been intuitively used by everyone since 
Noah. Maybe it has, but not with the absolute 
precision he advocates, forgetting that the very 
spirit of great painting or architecture is killed 
when it is turned out to a rule. 

It would have been fascinating to read Le 
Corbusier's own account of his changing aims 
and judgments on himself. This has been denied 
us, and My Work is no more than an outline 
project for a potential autobiography. Much of 
it is extremely petulant and distasteful, He 
sees his life and work as ‘fifty-two years of 
struggles, failures and bitter opposition.’ [ntelli- 
gent Englishmen who have competed against 
the ingrained Tory traditionalism and smugness 
which have prevented the Modern Movement ever 
penetrating across the Channel may sympathise 
with Le Corbusier's bitterness. His professional 
career makes a grim story: he has not built a 
dwelling in Paris for the last thirty years: his Pav- 
illon de-l’Esprit Nouveau at the International 
Exhibition in Paris in 1925 was ‘erected in face 
of implacable hostility’ and rejected as being ‘not 
architecture’ by the French president of the inter- 
national jury which intended to award him the 
Grand Prix; ‘1932-35 and 1937, years of misery, 
and of abject blind folly by the profession 
and officials responsible for the Internationa! 
Exhibition’: his proposed town plans for Algiers, 
St. Dié, La Rochelle, Buenos Aires and Antwerp 
have been totally disregarded; his design for the 
Palace of the Soviets in Moscow won the com- 
petition in 1931 but was jettisoned: while his 
winning project for the Palace of the United 
Nations in Geneva in 1927 was voted out by the 
French delegate who claimed that it was irregulat 
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for not being ‘drawn in Indian ink.’ Of course 
it is galling for a great European architect to 
feel that his life’s monument is in Chandigarh 
where only a privileged few will ever be able 
to visit it. ‘It is written in man’s destiny that he 
abominates constructive ideas, says Le Corbusier. 
And again: “Some men have original ideas 
and are kicked on the behind for their pains,’ 
In such petty emotional outbursts Le Corbusier 
divests himself of much of his greatness. Full 
of ideas he certainly is, and he has put into cir- 
culation a formal architectural language which 
has nourished two entire generations. But this 
autobiographical volume would have had more 
value if it had been about modern building 
materials and buildings actually erected rather 
than about a succession of doubtful and abortive 
projects and paintings which can never be 
seriously considered as works of art 

DOUGLAS COOPER 


Lucid Disillusion 


Introduction to the Philosophy of History. By 
Raymond Aron. Translated by 
Irwin. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


George 


Mi. ARON’s book has had a place prepared for it 
in recent British philosophy, and this translation 
will certainly receive more attention from philo- 


sophers than it could ever have done in 1938 ° 


when the original French version appeared. His- 
torians. on the other hand, who seem to feel the 
need for extraneous logical assistance even less 
now than they did then, may well find it bad 
for their peace of mind. M. Aron believes that 
history and philosophy are inseparable. 

Contrary to the surviving continental superst- 
tion, logical positivism does not reign unchal- 
lenged in the Anglo-Saxon countries, This is not 
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because the now general techniques of ‘linguistic 
analysis’ due to Wittgenstein are intrinsically 
anti-positivistic (or because most of their present 
practitioners are anti-positivistic by temperament: 
they are not), but rather because Wittgenstein’s 
attack on the theory of language to which 
modern positivism was tied has enabled—in fact 
obliged—any would-be systematic philosophy to 
examine its procedures afresh. Freed at last from 
the twin bedevilments of natural and 
formal logic (and realising at last that lexico- 
graphy is not enough either), it is to Kant and 
Hegel that we are gradually turning for our 
methods and for some of our answers. Valuable 
analyses have lately been centred on the concepts 
of perception, thought, action, intention, sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, and we have begun, as a 
result, to put positive science itself in its proper 
place. The study of concepts, as Wittgenstein saw, 
is the study of ‘forms of life.” But our forms of 
life also have an overall unity, and change 
through history. 
It is in this context that M. Aron’s ‘essay on the 
limits of historical objectivity’ has a sharp con- 
temporary relevance. Instead of treating history 
as a Shoddy and recalcitrant kind of natural 
science, he follows Kant in deriving the various 
forms of human thought— including the natural 
scientific—from a philosophy of mind, and Hegel 
in setting this philosophy within the historical 
process itself. Our very activity as historians is a 
part of history, and the sense which the past has 
for us depends on how we understand the pre- 
sent. “The historian tends to recognise only that 
part of the past which has prepared the future, 
which has been in the meantime realised.” and ‘the 
definition of a period depends on the one that 
follows it.’ The historian’s advantage over the 
eye-witness is not that he has fewer passions or 
more documents, but that he is in a better posi- 
tion to observe results. For this same reason, 
though, the absolute truth about the past escapes 
us by definition if we ourselves are in history, 
‘historically determined and partial.’ 
No such thing as a historical reality exists 
ready made, so that science merely has to re- 
produce it faithfully... The meanings of 
man for man, of the masterpiece for its inter- 
preters, and of the past for succeeding genera- 
tions are inexhaustible. 

Like Collingwood, M. Aron holds that ‘the 

theory of history is one with the theory of man, 

that is, a philosophy.’ 

What we see depends on the standpoint we 
adopt, and the knowledge and objectivity that we 
can achieve depends on the purposes with which 
We set out: the biographer, the political scientist, 
the historian of ideas, all ask different questions 
and get different answers. The great formal 
dichotomies—freewill v. determinism, under- 
standing v. causality, the ‘inside’ v. the ‘outside’ 
of human action, and all the rest-—each conceal, 
it seems, merely some humble aspect of the whole 
heterogeneous truth. “The two lines of argument 
Which clash monotonously seem to us as un- 
answerable as they are inadequate.’ Look again, 
is the implication, and see how it really is. 


selence 


M. Aron shares this alertness and sensitivity 
with the post-Wittgensteinians. But he shares with 
them also the crisis that confronts philosophy 
today. The great tradition of critical philosophy 
that began with Descartes has now run its course: 
M. Aron’s book is one of the last important 
general statements that we can expect in this 
idiom. To the degree that critical philosophy has 
defined its limits, perhaps, it may also be held to 
have guaranteed its own ineradicability: the 
forms of human thought change historically and 
will therefore always be susceptible to re- 
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analysis. But when the nature and limits of this 
analysis have been stated there is little more that 
can be said in general and abstract terms, In one 
direction, philosophy must now be drawn towards 
the concrete, to the sociology of thought: here 
there arise the problems of action and of the 
philosopher’s own relation to it. In another, it 
must face up to the question of how religious 
beliefs modify our thinking: here our critical 
methods fail us. M. Aron declines both these 
challenges. Refusing to entrench himself in any 
position for longer than it takes to show us 
around, he ends up with nowhere to put his feet. 
The philosopher is not concerned with the 
transcendent; he is by professional definition 
above the realm of action, As a result, the best 
that M. Aron can oifer us appears to be a kind 
of lucid disillusion—-though this, characteristi- 
cally, is shown rather than said. 

This difficult and penetrating book may soon 
have a few philosophical pens falling lifeless 
from their owners’ grasp. But if, like Wittgen- 
stein, it makes us worry about questions where 
previously we sought answers, it, too, is conclu- 
sionless to the point of silence. 

COLIN FALCK 


Upper-Class Nations 


Topical Comment. By Roy Harrod. (Macmillan, 
25s.) 
Beyond the Welfare State. By Gunnar Myrdal. 
(Duckworth, 21s.) 
THESE two books might be read together for the 
appealing contrast they present between Harrod 
the nationalist, Myrdal the internationalist, 
Harrod the realist (his feet firmly planted on the 
economic ground), Myrdal the idealist (his eyes 
searching the economic future), Harrod the 
sharp-tongued critic, keen to take action in de- 
fence of his country, Myrdal the soft-spoken 
historian regarding nationalism as ‘a dangerous 
drug.’ We should be grateful for both of them. 
Sir Roy Harrod calls his collection of articles 
and essays ‘dynamic economics applied.’ He re- 
views current events in the United Kingdom 
against a normal rate of growth for a dynamic 
society and when the Government, by applying 
the wrong economic policy, allows the economy 
to stagnate instead of grow, he gets very angry 
and lashes out at the official fools in fine provo- 
cative style. He is often accused of having ‘bees 
in his bonnet’--about our not having funded the 
Sterling balances after the war, for example, and 
our allowing a premature and excessive de- 
valuation of sterling in 1949. Here there is only 
one bee buzzing—about ‘the bogus’ crisis in 
1957. Certainly there was no balance of pay- 
ments crisis in that year but I do not see how poor 
Mr. Thorneycroft or the Stock Exchange or the 
gnomes of Zurich could have seen the phenomena 
of 1957 as ‘characteristic of the early phase of a 
recession.” This collection of Sir Roy’s topical 
and caustic comment covers the period from 
1953 to 1959 and is invaluable for the student of 
our economic history. We are all indebted to his 
prolific pen for so constantly reminding the 
Treasury of the importance not only of not hin- 
dering economic growth but of recognising the 
first symptoms of 
counter-action. 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal is a distinguished 
Swedish economist, ex-Cabinet Minister and ex- 
United Nations senior official. He also writes with 
distinction and his book, drawn and expanded 
from his Storr lectures at Yale in 1958, is a 
pleasure to read. It is concerned with the trend 
towards economic planning in the rich and pro- 
gressive Western nations and with its inter- 
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national implications, particularly for the under- 
developed countries outside the Soviet bloc. The 
professor dismisses the stale controversy over 
‘free’ versus ‘planned’ economies. The common 
urge for economic development and growth 
may well produce. he says, a ‘fundamental con- 
vergence in our thoughts and aims.” | only wish 
| had as much faith. For thirty years | have been 
campaigning for a planned economy and | 
reached the point of despair when I heard Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and his colleagues bleat again 
about the blessings of a free economy and a 
market rate of interest. They may add conde- 
scendingly that they have no objection to 
planning in principle, but I feel that the fashion- 
able Torvism has a very great objection to it in 
principle. I do not believe that the Tory Welfare 
State will move towards the professor's planning 
or that it is likely to achieve ‘a created harmony’ 
through the dilferent groups in the 
economy. And I do not believe that we can trust 
long-term planning in this country to the Trea- 
sury. Things are going more in the professor's 
direction in the United States where. under the 
new President, there has been a move towards 
au more tightly planned and directed economy 


pressure 


Professor Myrdal’s division of the world into 
a few very rich upper-class nations. a 
numerous lower class of very poor nations, and 
should 


classes 


the small middle-class group in between 
be carefully pondered. The rich nations were at 
the top a century ago and are still getting riche: 
but for the first time the power situation in the 
world favours the development and growth of the 
poor nations. This will certainly bring planning 
to the front—and perhaps prove  Professo: 
Myrdal right in the end 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
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Tell Me About Yourself 


Faintly Smiling Mouth. By Eric Bligh. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 

The Watershed. By Reginald Payne. (Faber, 18s.) 

Up Spake the Cabin Boy. By Robert Harbinson 
(Faber, 18s.) 

The Promised Land: Memoirs of Shmuel Dayan. 
Edited by Yael Dayan. Translated by 
Sidney Lightman. (Routledge, 25s.) 

Land of the Black Buffalo. By Paul 


(Faber, 16s.) 


Smiles 


I1’s not often you find yourself muttering. “You 
swine, at someone's autobiography. Perhaps you 
can't reasonably expect a man who has spent 
a lifetime in orbit with his sunnier face to the 
world and his darker side hidden suddenly to 
lose all reticence when he sits down to his 
memoirs. But the result, very often, is a book 
Which is far less self-revealing than a novel 
would be in its incalculable side-effects. Fre- 
quently, too, it is the one book which the author. 
like everyone else, is told he has in him; and 
the lack of practice tells in the bookishness, the 
irrelevance and the disorder with which this in- 
creasingly popular class of writing abounds. 

Of the five books of memoirs here, Eric 
Bligh’s Faintly Smiling Mouth, though it has the 
faults of its kind, is certainly the most painfully 
vivid. Mr. Bligh is an acute stammerer, and he 
deals mainly with the effect this disability had 
on his life as a young man in the years just before 
the First World War, and particularly on his 
strained and unsuccessful courtship of the 
Streatham Gioconda to whom he alludes in the 
title. He treats this theme. when he sticks to it, 
engagingly enough, with a watery irony, but 
otherwise he is maddeningly inconsequential. 
When you want to know about his day-to-day 
circumstances, just exactly what his friends did 
for a living, things like that. he becomes elusive. 
Instead he offers evocations of South London 
(all right by me, | was born in Thornton Heath, 
but not everyone has that advantage), waspish 
little sallies at styles of church architecture and 
discursions on some understandably forgotten 
Georgian writers. 

Reginald Payne’s The Watershed begins omin- 
ously with seagulls outside the study window and 
talk of the elusive ‘I, but fairly rapidly loses 
its self-consciousness and settles into an extro- 
vert account of life in a vegetarian, Unitarian 
family in Northampton at the start of the century. 
It could have been a lot more selective, but the 
random details of the household finally make a 
powerful impression: the father sending his son 
to bed wrapped in a wet sheet as a remedy for 
jaundice, and warning him against the sausage 
rolls that wait to ensnare him at parties, the 
endless conversations about Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Madame Blavatsky and the Uric Acid 
Evil. and the holidays at fish-less, fowl-less 
boarding houses. Mr. Payne, in fact, is at his best 
when most self-forgetful, and it is in his por- 
traits of other people that the ‘I’ he was so 
worried about comes through most sympathetic- 
ally 

Robert Harbinson begins Up Spake the 
Cabin Boy with his return at fourteen from evac- 
uation in Fermanagh and his enrolment in the 
Belfast shipyards, and ends with his departure 
for England in an Angjony Eden and striped 
trousers where he is to train as a missionary. It’s 
hard to believe that the writer of this busy, ex- 
citable, sharp-witted book ever got there: in fact, 
as his boat sailed, he was already throwing away 
the shells of the hard-boiled eggs on which his 
girl-friend had written Bible texts. 

Shmuel Dayan’s life is 
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half-century of Israel’s development. He came to 
Palestine from the Kiev region in 1908 to work 
like an Arab in the fields; he joined a kihbyy- 
then, sensing its limitations, helped to form a 
moshay, the looser co-operative which could 
provide not only for the few—and those 
hardy and unattached—but for the 


young, 


neavier 
waves of immigrants to come. the families and 
the recalcitrants; he is now a veteran member of 
the Knesset. His son is Moshe Dayan. the eve 
patched commander of the Sinai campaign: and 
his grand-daughter is Yael Dayan, the novelis: 


Miss Dayan, who edited The Promised Land 
linking up her grandfather's memoirs and letters 
has not quite been able to form them into a self- 
Sufficient personal narrative, but has produced an 
entertaining and valuable source-book Paul 
Smiles’s Land of the Black Buffalo is « \ush 
idyll of the game ranger’s life in Bechuanaland: 
tsetse flies. lions at the foot of the bed. droughts 
and the like. Modest and enthusiastic but not 
somehow, very endearing. 

GEOFEREY Nu SON 


Richard Pares 


The Historian’s Business. By Richard Pares 
(O.U.P., 25s.) 
THe death of Richard Pares in 1958 was the most 
grievous blow that British historical studies had 
suffered since the war. Before the onset of his 
long and agonising illness, Pares had established 
himself as an historian of the first magnitude. He 
possessed an astute mind, exemplary energy. and 
a breadth of vision that had become rare in 
eighteenth-century scholarship. He was equally 
at home in economic, military or political his- 
tory and his detailed interests ranged from the 
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te seventeenth to the early nineteenth cen- 
uries. His famous Ford lectures George 111 and 
his Politicians remains the wisest book written 
on the political history of eighteenth-century 
England. Its reputation § will more 
widely lauded monographs diminish in conse- 
cuence. Indeed, as the years pass, I expect the 
reputation of Pares as an historian to surpass 
that of Namier. He possessed sounder judgment, 
reater range, a more highly developed sense of 
he purpose of history, even though his analytical 
powers Were not so keen, nor his concentration, 
good as it was, so formidable. 

~ In this volume of his collected essays. Which in- 
cludes a short but moving memoir by Miss Lucy 
Sutherland, Pares is seen at his best. His steady, 
remol Toynbee’s Study of 
History should be compulsory reading for all 
admirers of that prophet: the footnotes of 
George II and his Politicians should be studied 
over and over again by all who blindly follow Mr. 
Romney Sedgwick’s views on George III and 
Bute. They are models of courteous, firm and 
penetrating criticism. And this brings out, I be- 


grow as 


as 


seless destruction of 


lieve. one of the most impressive features of 
Pares’s personality—his sense of dignity, a 
dignity which became doubly impressive in the 


face of his grave suffering. All of these essays 
show how seriously he took the historian’s 
task, which consisted in the effort to illuminate 
the past so that the future might be understood. 
Yet he had no false notions of grandeur: each 
generation had to interpret history in its own way, 
select its own facts and the problems which it felt 
to be relevant; there was no finality, only an 
endless debate; progress was slow, the result not 
mnly of exacting scholarship but of a wise con- 
sideration of the nature of men and events. This 
was the historian’s business and these essays are 
ar excellent example of his art. Few historians 
today possess either his concentration, his 
scholarship or his sagacity: fewer still his serious 
purpose or his charity to others. 


J. H. PLUMB 


so Wild 


Dangling Man, By Saul 
and Nicolson, 15s.) 
Laughter in the Dark. By Vladimir Nabokov. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 

The Coral Barrier. By Pierre Gascar. Translated 
by Merloyd Lawrence. (Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 
The Journey Homeward. By Gerald Hanley. 

(Collins, 18s.) 


Bellow. (Weidenfeld 


| SUPPOSE We've some excuses for not noticing 
Saul Bellow’s first novel when it originally 
appeared here fifteen years ago. We were bent 
over Our OWn post-war seedlings: there was none 
of the fanfare in American quarterlies which 
alerted us to Augie March, and in 1946, you may 
remember, eyes on both sides of the Atlantic were 
busily skinned for the big, Tolstoian war-novel, 
all steel, bombs and apocalypse. Dangling Man 
was a slender, ironic meditation on the eve, set 
in America’s equivalent of the phoney war: that 
Winter of “42-43 when, behind holding opera- 
tions in North Africa and the Pacific, the bulk 
o American manpower chafed half-in, half-out 
o uniform while the great invasions were built. 
It takes a few years’ distance to put battles in 
perspective as events meaningless in themselves, 
significant only as turning-points; and it is easier 
to feel the true weight of Bellow’s novel in this 
belated new edition. It seems now to define the 
lurning marked by the war a good deal more 
harply than many South Sea battle-epics or 
oung lion-hunts. 

Joseph has been drafted. but his call-up has 
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been deferred. The travel 


igency has filled his 


job, there is no point starting another. He 
siouches in the noisy litthke Chicago rooming- 


house, cleaning up while his wife Iva works 
down-town; smoking too much, eating between 
meals, leafing through the papers and picking 
quarrels with friends, relations, Iva herself. As 
one friend finally ‘You've got so 
wild!” He has dropped out of society into a 
wilderness of inaction, where the scaffolding of 
issumptions which shore up life collapses. Like 
another philosopher in a small, over-heated 
room, he begins to doubt the very grounds of 
reason, civilisation, his own identity. He has been 
2 Thirties radical: what has he improved? He 
has been a Western intellectual: what does he 
really know? He has been a twentieth-century 
humanist: can he really feel involvement in the 
catastrophe of his century? Like Camus in the 
wilderness of occupied France. he finds himself 
doubting all values but survival. the thread of 
life by which he dangles on war’s brink 

Yet the novel is a comedy, and the joke is that 
every detail of Joseph’s withdrawal from his 
world becomes a stroke of loving definition 
His disputes with himself are argued striding 
along Chicago’s windy, luminous inland shore. 
under the fantastic iron sculpture of its El. His 
fights with neighbours and landlord become cele- 
brations of its teeming, rowdy tenement life: 
each quarrel with his friends—Morris Abt, 
Myron Adler, Minna Servatius—turns into a won- 
derful. tortuous Jewish exercise in critical atlec- 
tion. Falling out of his society teaches him his 
dependence. The years since Mr. Bellow wrote 
Dangling Man have given it a historical point 
he may not have intended. Even as the old liberal. 
argumentative, bourgeois Jewish brilliance of 
central Europe bled to death on Nazi barbed 
wire. Vienna’s heritage was rising again. with a!! 
its elaborate irony, unsparing earnestness and 
mocking despair, in new soil across the Atlantic. 
In Dangling Man, Saul Bellow gave self-recogni- 
lion as a society to the new Jewish-American in- 
telligentsia. and established himself as a major 
poet of its flowering. 

There has been much talk of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s refugee sensibility. and perhaps too 
little discussion of him as an original. We are 
only beginning to accept the art which iniroduces 
new objects into nature--Henry Moore’s human 
rocks, Jackson Pollock’s mineral-moss carpets. 
Perhaps Nabokov should be treated as a similar 
inventor: the impresario of unheard-of events. 
told in exotic language. Laughter in the 
Dark, which he wrote in 1938, is comparativels 
conventional linguistically (he translated it from 
Russian), but its main point seems to be the 
achievement of a situation which no author 
could have staged before. 


— 
econipiains, 


Albinus, a Berlin art critic, wrecks his mar- 
riage for a tawdry Blue Angelette ushering at 
the local flea-pit. But Margot’s tiny mind is 


obsessed by the feral picture-forger, Axel Rex, 
who gains access to their love-nest by feigning 
perversity. Albinus is blinded in an accident, and 
Axel silently moves in to stay: who else could 
have thought of thar? The only possible echoes 
are of later Nabokov—-Albinus, romping on the 
beach, is taken for Margot’s father. Faced with 
his rage for uniqueness in such stark immaturity, 
you begin to see how impossible it is to dis- 
entangle the inventive brilliance of his later 
work’s sick riches from the underlying mon- 
strosity. He must make monsters: what else is 
1 new thing in nature? 


Art from monstrosity? Pierre Gascar’s Thi 
Coral Barrier is a short. light tragedy whose 


final effect is pure grace: vet its hinge. certainl\ 








7) 
] 
A 


ew to fiction, is the custom of female circumei- 
sion, and attendant practised in the 
Horn of Africa. “Their women sewn up,’ 
bursts out the young Italian, Luigi; and the other 
colonial bachelors, dallying out the last months 
Somali independence on the café-ver- 
‘ndah over Mogadiscio’s blazing lagoon, smile 
furtively, knowing he means the gazelle-flanked 
Walting-girl, Jilal. The ingenious economy with 
“hich M. Gascar turns their endeavour to con- 
summiate their love into agonising political scan- 


surgery, 


are 


n 


Ddelore 


dal could easily fall into mere plotting for 
Maupassant’s sake. But without a waste word, 
he raises his anecdote to a matter of whether 
Europe can love this bone of a land, whose 


classic forms reduce, like its pottery, to elements 
f blood, dust and dung 

A simiiar background glow of feeling for India 
saves Gerald Hanley’s The Journey Homeward 
from mere, oddly messy story-telling. It's busy 
with picturesque, intelligent things, but you can't 
tell from page to page how your're to take it. 
Just a Louis Bromfield saga of Anglicised angst 
n the princely States during partition? Or is 
there wry Ustinov allegory in the picture of 
Jashimpur, whose people have been enslaved so 
often their servility is a joke to themselves? Or 

all this light relief to the Graham Greene 
by Miss Bullen. the elderly missionary, 
young maharani from whisky to 
God? An earthquake sweeps them away before 
ou can perhaps to save Mr. Hanley 
some decisions himself. It's untidy but interesting 


like Jashimpur. 


to guide the 


« 


struggle 
! 
decide 


RONALD BRYDEN 


guidebook reviewed last week, 


this country by Vista Books. 


Great Britain, a 
s published in 





HOWARD JONES 


Rebels 


account of the day-to-day 


Reluctant 
Dr. Jones’s 
of a school for disturbed boys aged from ten to 


activities 


ill the immediacy and fresh- 
first-hand 


fourteen years has 
observation, It is a 


fa 


direct 


ness of 
proneel 
ind re 


clinical study « 


expel iment in resi 


dential therapy education, 


P.M. PICKARD 


! Could ad Tale Unfold 

VIOLENCE, HORROR AND SENSATION- 
\LISM IN STORIES FOR CHILDREN 

With a Preface by Ernest Jones 


l 
An examination of stories tor children, trom 
pre literate forms to the contemporary comic, 
that relates them both to literature for adults 
nd to the psychological development of the 
child as seen in his games, his dreams, and his 
’ 
imaginative tile, 
g 
Varch 16 265. 


ADRIAN STOKES 


Three Essavs on the Painting of 
Our lime 


] 


An interpretation of avant-gard ainting in 
formed by an understanding of depth psychology 
that discerns a fundamental unity of approach 
underlying the variety of modern art, 

beh 6d 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





GRATIFYING RESULTS: SUBDIVISION 
OF SHARE CAPITAL 


THe Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was 
held on March 10 in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Michael W. Turner, C.B.E.. the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The profit for the year amounted to $42,190,060 
which is an increase of $14,055,000 over last year. 
This figure includes the dividends declared by Mer- 
cantile Bank Limited and The British Bank of the 
Middle East. 

It is proposed that a sum of $4,000,000 should 
again be written off Bank Premises. After allowing 
for this provision and the interim dividend of 
£1. 5. 0. per share your directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of £2. 10. 0. per share 
which, on the shares outstanding at 3ist December, 





1960 amounts to $25,400,596 leaving a balance of 


$2,206.181 to be carried forward to next year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet of the Bank, the 
total shows an increase of $400,000,000 over the 
figure for 1959. The Issued Share Capital has in- 
creased by $16.734,750. representing the par value of 
shares issued during the year to former share- 
holders of The British Bank of the Middle East. The 
Reserve Fund has been increased by $64.813,357 and 
now stands at the equivalent of £15,000.000. This in- 
crease is made up of the transfer of $20,469.45] 
from the Inner Reserves of the Bank and the net 
increase on the share premium account amounting 
to $44,343,906. 

When we turn to the Assets side of the Balance 
Sheet we find that Cash in Hand, Trade Bills Dis- 
counted and Investments have decreased by 
$69,000,000, $9,000,000, and $11,000,000 respectively. 
Money at Call and Short Notice has risen by 
$21,000.000 and British and Other Government 
Treasury Bills by $71,000.000 while Advances have 
increased by $252.000,000. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet. which shows the 
overall position of the Bank and all its Subsidiary 
Companies. includes the Accounts of The British 
Bank of the Middle East for the first time and you 
will note that the total exceeds £445.000,000. 

On the whole, all members of our Group have 
had a satisfactory year and it has been very gratify- 
ing to your directors that they have been able to 
recommend an increased distribution to share- 
holders 


SUBDIVISION OF SHARES 


For some time past our shares have been consider 
ably higher in price than those of most banking com- 
panies and it has been suggested that this results in 
many small investors being discouraged from buying 
them. Although there has been no sign of any lack 
of demand. f think it is very likely that a lower- 
priced share would be more widely held. Your direc- 
tors therefore decided that the .time had come to 
divide the shares into smaller units and you will be 
asked to approve that the existing shares of $125 be 
subdivided into shares of $25 each and that the 
maximum individual shareholding should be in- 
creased from 10,000 to 50,000 shares. Provided these 
resolutions are passed, arrangements have been made 
for dealings in the new shares to start on 20th 
March both in Hong Kong and in London. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At an Extra-ordinary General Meeting which 
fvllowed. resolutions were carried to sub-divide the 
existing shares of HKS$1I25 into shares of HK$25 
euch and to increase the maximum individual share- 
holding from 10.000 to 50.000 shares 
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Wider Share Ownership—11 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IF the ingenious endowment as- 
surance-unit trust schemes which 
1} I have described help the finan- 
cially-minded members of the 
middle classes to enlarge their 
personal capital, what can be 
done for the not-so-financially- 
minded members of the work- 
ing class? They are probably 
just as rich in the matter of 
family income (after tax) as the 
middle classes, but they are simply not interested 
in unit trust propaganda or investment clubs. The 
football pools are their outlet for speculation. 
their blithe attempt at capital accumulation, and 
the amazing luck of the very few who attain 
super-capitalist status overnight on the stake of 
a few shillings seems to encourage most families 
to endure a lifetime of weekly tries and failures. 
And the fact that these colossal winnings are. tax- 
free has no doubt persuaded the working class 
to accept with composure the mounting tax-free 
gains on the Stock Exchange. 

But this does not please the new social re- 
formers of the Liberal and Tory Parties. Their 
social conscience is pricked, not only by the 
glaring inequalities of wealth, but by the fact 
I mentioned--that the rich are getting richer 
much faster than the poor are getting less poor. 
They are therefore keen to make the worker a 
share-owning investor, and if he will not look at 
these unit trust schemes he must be given the 
opportunity to acquire shares in the capital of 





the company employing him. It is only fair, 
they say. that he should have as much chance 
to make money as the entrepreneur, for his labour 
is contributing to the growth of the company 
Which is making the entreprencur rich. If an 
equity participation cannot be arranged, then 
at least. they argue, the worker should have a 
cut in the company profits. By such means in- 
dustrial relations would be improved and strikes 
lessened. In the end, they believe. the great gap 
between labour and capital would be bridged. 

| confess | find this Liberal-Tory approach to 
employee shareholding either very naive or very 


disingenuous. A little reflection should convince 


I}y 


anyone politically unbiased that this is not the 


way to relieve the social stresses in our society. 
Rather it will increase them. Certainly it will 
increase, instead of lessening. the inequalities of 
wealth. Indeed. employee shareholding, being 
applicable to only a limited sector of the econ- 
omy, will create a new privileged class and excite 
the envy of workers excluded from its spoils. 
If we take the total working population. male 
and female, as 24,500,000. I would estimate the 
proportion open to employee-shareholding as less 
than a third. say. 8.000.000. First, we have to 
exclude all those working for the central 
Government and its armed forces, for the 
nationalised industries and public boards, for the 
Jocal authorities (including housing), for the 
police, public health and education. and for all 
professional, scientific. domestic and welfare ser- 


| vices, which have no equity profits to share in. 


[hese will account for 7.000.000 at least. 


Secondly, we must omit the vast amount of en- 
terprise which the Government classifies as ‘self- 
employment’ (farmers, shops, ‘one-man’ trades 
and services, private companies, family busi- 
nesses, etc.) and the huge public companies 
engaged in financial services, such as insurance, 
banking, hire purchase. property, etc.. where par- 
ticipation in equity shareholding is not prac- 
ticable. This accounts for probably another 
7,000,000. We are left with a minority of public 
companies engaged in manufacturing and trad- 
ing which can effectively offer their workers a 
participation in the equity. 

Employee shareholding can be arranged either 
by buying shares at the market price out of 
monies accruing to workers from a profit-sharing 
scheme or by creating a special class of em- 
ployee shares. acquired out of workers” savings 
with or without company contributions. which 
are entitled to dividends matching or even ex- 
ceeding the dividends declared on the ordinary 
share capital. Many variations of these types 
exist. Where these schemes are operating success- 
fully they are inevitably creating a new privilege 
class. a new vested interest which will be as 
opposed to real industrial democracy as it is to 
nationalisation. | will cite only one example ~ the 
great ICI. 

The profit-sharing scheme of Imperial C} 
cal Industries was evolved out of the highest 
motives—an honest desire “to emphasise the it 
interests of employees and stockholders.’ ik 
ng profits 


salaries and wages with manufacturi 
and so create “a team spirit throughout the or- 
ganisation.” It was first put into operat 
1927 and has continued in a modified form ever 
since, with the full co-operation of the Centra 
Works Council. A sum equal to 22 per cx 


the total amount (before tax) paid as divi 


or interest on all forms of the company’s ok 
is handed over to trustees who divide it up as 
bonus to all employees fat so much net f 
of remuneration) and use it to subscribe for 
new ordinary shares at current market prices 


The trustees hold the shares initially, but as 


as forty shares have been accumulated 


employee's behalf they are handed over to him 
without restriction of any kind. In respect ol 
the 1959 trading. the bonus came to £7.306,000 
gross or £5.523.000 net and the trustees used 
to buy 1.825,000 shares for the 93,000 
ployees qualifying. Those with forty o1 re 


shares (23.000 in all) received 1.247.000 shares 
(market price now 70s.) and just over half cashed 
in by selling on the market. This easy quick profit 
must have given them a somewhat distorted pic 
ture of the real responsibilities of being 4 
capitalist in our new industrial democracy 

If carried to its logical conclusion, employee 
shareholding could only end in’ syndicalism 
Management and labour would combine to ex 
ploit the consumer. Indeed, al] profit-sharing 
schemes are a potential ganging-up of capital 
and labour against the consumer. Designed 
initially to win the good will and hard work of 
the employee, they must end by giving him an 

(Continued on page 378) 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OVER £4,000,000 FOR BONUSES. 


MR. FREDK. A. POWELL’S STATEMENT. 


THe ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Britannic Assurance Company Ltd. will be held on 
5th April. 1961. The following statement by the 
chairman, Mr. Fredk. A. Powell, F.C.A., has been 
circulated with the accounts. 

In the autumn of 1960 my colleague and vice- 
chairman, Mr. Kenneth J. Britt, suffered a serious 
illness from which, I am glad to say, he has made 
a wonderful recovery. He has, however, decided that 
he should relinquish his executive position as joint 
actuary to the company and I know that everyone 
will wish him many years of health and happiness 
in the futuré. Mr. Britt’s career with the company 
extends over fifty-three years and his great experi- 
ence will still be available to us on the board in 
his capacity as vice-chairman. 

Mr. H. E. Roscoe, who retired from his executive 
position as assistant managing director in 1954, has 
decided not to seek re-election as a director and | 
would like to endorse the good wishes we have ex- 
pressed to him in the directors’ report and to wish 
him every happiness in his retirement. 

In proposing the election to the board of Mr. 
N. A. Horsley, joint actuary, and Mr. R. S. Egerton, 
secretary and investment manager, we are following 
the traditional policy of the company that its board 
should be composed mainly of full-time executive 
directors and it is with pleasure and confidence that 
I commend this proposal to you. 

We extend our congratulations to our general 
manager, Mr. John F. Jefferson, on his election as 
chairman of the Industrial Life Offices’ Association 
last October. The Britannic has always tried to play 
its part in the affairs of the I.L.O.A. and. since the 
end of the last war, when the threat to nationalise 
our business arose, many hundreds of members 
of the staff of the company have rendered splendid 
service on the local committees of the I.L.O.A. 
These local committees have done great work in 
spreading understanding of our business amongst 
the public and the politicians and in upholding the 
reputation of what we now like to be known as 
“home service” insurance. 


GENERAL PROGRESS. 


The company has made satisfactory progress in 
1960 in all branches. Total income increased by 
£1,649,000 to £22,533,000; premium income in the 
life branches rose by £774,000 to £15,345,000: 
policies in force in the life branches assured, with 
bonuses, over £273,000,000, whilst the funds held 
és security for policyholders increased by over 
{9.900.000 to £129.541,000. 

The special feature of the year was a rise of 
£859,000 to £7,133,000 in our gross interest income. 
This rise reflects the advantage to our policy- 
holders of investing part of their funds in ordinary 
shares, which was our policy long before it became 
fashionable in the post war period. It is as a result 
of this rising income that we have been able to 
make substantial bonus additions to the sums as- 
sured and our policyholders are thus benefiting 


from the wise investment of their funds which gives 
them a share in the prosperity of British industry. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

Our new business figures were again satisfactory, 
with new sums assured of £13,478,000 compared 
with £11.373,000 a year ago. New annual premiums 
for life assurance and deferred annuities at 
£691.000 were up by £57,000 but single premiums 
and annuity consideration which amounted to 
£101,000 were down by £9,000. Total premium in- 
come rose by £264,000 to £5,029,000 and the gross 
rate of interest earned was £6. 5. Od per cent. 
an increase of 6/8d-—-while the net rate was 5/5d 
up at £4. 10. 11d per cent. 

Death claims at £461,000 were £49,000 higher 
than a year ago and maturity claims were £19,000 
up at £1,933.000. Surrenders at £430,000 were 
£11,000 down. The expense rate was 13.39 per cent. 
and was .45 higher than a year ago. The increase 
was due almost entirely to higher new business ex- 
penses which is, of course, a most acceptable reason 
for an increase. The policyholders’ funds increased 
by £3,271,000 to £45.258.000. 

An outstanding innovation during the year was 
the lowering of premium rates for new policies on 
female lives. The new rates are the normal pros- 
pectus rates for an age three years younger than 
the real age. We also introduced “The Business 
Woman’s Retirement Policy”. This was designed 
especially for the employed single woman and a 
feature of the policy was that it carried an option, 
on the first marriage of the life assured, to transfer 
the assurance after it had been in force for at least 
two years to the husband's life, regardless of his 
state of health. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


In this branch the overall picture is one of con- 
tinued progress. Sums assured under new policies 
went up by £668,000 to £17,053.000 and premium 
income increased by £516,000 to £10,324,000. The 
gross interest yield was £6. 7. 9d per cent., an 
increase of 6/7d in the year, while the net rate was 
7/4d up at £6. 2. 4d per cent. Death claims and 
maturity claims both showed relatively small in- 
creases and the expense rate at 28.02 per cent. was 
up by only .03. The policyholders’ funds increased 
by £5,715,000 to £73,651 ,000. 

During 1960 new premiums under endowment as- 
surances were 92.8 per cent. of our total new 
premiums. More and more our policyholders are 
thinking of their policies as a means of saving as 
well as life cover and it cannot be repeated too 
often that these weekly and monthly premiums 
would rarely be saved but for the regular call of 
the agent. The habit of thrift thus formed and 
the accumulation of these small amounts together 
with those paid by policyholders in other home 
service insurance companies and societies are ines- 
timable value to the economy of the country. 
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POLICY CONDITIONS. 


It should always be an objective of an assurance 
company to make its policies as free of conditions 
and restrictions as is prudently possible; the simpler 
the contract the better for everyone. During last 
year we felt able to remove the clause limiting our 
liability in the event of death due to war from 
most types of life policies. This relaxation will of 
course be applied to existing policies as well as 
future entrants 


¥ ALUATION OF LIABILITIES. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus’ was 
£2.266,281. Out of this surplus £1,530,601 has been 
allocated to with-profit policyholders and has en- 
abled record bonuses to be declared. With-profit life 
policies receive a reversionary bonus of 50/- per 
£100 sum assured, against 46/- a year ago. On 
with-profit deferred annuities, including approved 
retirement annuities, a bonus of 42/- per cent. has 
been declared on the amount of the annuity pay- 
able at retirement date. This is an increase of 2/- 
compared with last year’s declaration 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus was 
£5,249,325. Out of this surplus £2,600,000 has been 
allocated to Britannic policyholders. A reversionary 
bonus has been declared at the rate of 4)/- per 
£100 sum assured on premium-paying policies on 
which premiums have been paid for at least one 
year. This rate compares with 38/- per £100 sum 
assured declared for similar policies a year ago. In 
addition special reversionary bonuses have been de- 
clared on policies issued earlier than 1957, ranging 
from 5/- to 60/- per £100 sum assured according 
to the duration of the policy anniversary in 1957. 


INVESTMENTS. 

The year 1960 was notable for the return of 
credit restrictions imposed with the object of curb- 
ing inflationary tendencies reappearing in the 
national economy. The easy credit conditions of 
1959 had stimulated an exuberant home demand 
for consumer goods which constituted a serious 
threat to the stability of the balance of payments 
position and to the value of the pound sterling. 
Remedial action was therefore taken. chiefly in the 
form of successive increases in bank rate, the re- 
imposition of controls on hire-purchase business and 
official directives to the banks. These 
measures have had some beneficial effect. although 
it is too early to make a final assessment of their 
adequacy. It is, however, a healthy sign that the 
uncertainties of the immediate fut being 
assessed more realistically, whilst there ts an under- 
lying confidence in the long-term prospects of British 
industry —a confidence which | think is justified 

We have substantially increased our holdings of 


clearing 





e afe 





ordinary stocks and shares, which appear in the 
balance sheet at £31,619,000 compared with 
£25.466,000 a year ago. We have also increased 


our holdings of debentures by £1.933,000 to 
£10,792.000. The other main changes in our assets 
consist of an increase of £1,627...) in mortgages, 
and a decrease of £998,000 in British Government 
and British Government guaranteed stocks 

As a result of the general fall in stock exchange 
prices the valuation of our investments at 3lst 
December 1960 showed a less favourable position 
than at the end of 1959, but there is still a large 
margin between book and market values and we 
have not felt it necessary to add to ou- investment 
reserves funds of £9,125,000. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 

During the year new advances were made to 1,985 
owner occupiers and the total amount advanced 
was £396,000 higher at £3,359,000. The total amount 
we have advanced to our policyholders for the pur- 
chase of their homes since our scheme began ip 
1907 is now over £46,000,000. 

In recent years the demand for 
house property has been insistent and like all lending 
institutions we have had to exercise control on the 


mortgages on 


amount advanced each year. As our scheme ts pri- 
marily intended to help the smaller home owner 
who needs to estimate his expenditure accurately 
and protect his dependants by life assurance cover, 
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we have since 1956 limited the amount of any one 
mortgage to £3,000, and the average advance we 
are making today is about £1,700. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH. 

Once again it is my pleasure to record our appre- 
ciation of the service we have received from the 
British General Insurance Company with whom the 
whole of our fire and accident business is rein- 
sured. The premium income of this branch has 
increased by £89,000 to £1,210,000, but our gross 
profit has fallen from £37,828 to £21,014 which 
itself is reduced, after tax, to a mere £12,661. The 
fall in profit is accounted for by unsatisfactory ex- 
perience in the motor-car and motor-cycle section 
where, despite having been more selective in our 
underwriting, we have been unable to prevent a sub- 
stantial rise in our claims ratio. 


STAFF. 

The biggest question affecting our staff last year 
was the problem of whether we should or should 
not contract out of the new graduated state pension 
scheme. Our own non-contributory scheme is a good 
one and we should have had no difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the conditions for contracting out. The decision, 
however, is not a simple mathematical problem; it 
involves crystal-gazing into the political future 
even into the twenty-first century; this is an art, 
not a science. After much thought we decided not 
to contract out but to ride our existing scheme on 
top of the state scheme, subject only to reserving 
our right to reconsider the position if there was a 
rise in the rates of state pensions. 

As usual I end my review with an expression of 
thanks to the whole of the company’s staff for an 
excellent year’s work. The figures laid before you 
in the accounts are not the product of a machine 
but the aggregation of the efforts of 4,000 indi- 
viduals working as a team. The increased transfer 
of £330,000 to the staff pension fund will, I know, 
be warmly approved by the stockholders. 


THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


HEAVY AND CONTINUING DEMAND 


THe 53rd Annual General Meeting of The Mono- 
type Corporation Limited was held on March 14 in 
London. 

Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart., T.D.. 
Q.C., the Chairman, presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

The Group Trading Profit, including income from 
investments and interest, amounted to £931,200, 
compared with £752,944 in the preceding year. 
After allowing for taxation at home and abroad the 
net profit of the Group is £382,287 against £314,317 
last year. 

Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
44 per cent subject to Income Tax which makes 
a total distribution of 8 per cent. During the year 
the Issued Share Capital of the Company was in- 
creased, and the total distribution which is now 
recommended compares with an adjusted rate of 
6 per cent for last year. 

A feature of the year has been the heavy and 
continuing demand for our products which has out- 
stripped production. Having regard to the con- 
tinuing demand, your Directors have considered it 
necessary to make additional manufacturing facili- 
tics available in another area and an ancillary 
manufacturing unit is now in course of construction 
at Dunfermline in Scotland. 

Sales in both Home and Export markets were 
noticeably higher than in the previous year. It is 
interesting to note that, including this country, there 
was a total of 117 new ‘Monotype’ customers from 
37 countries. 

This year exports formed 69 per cent of the 
total sales. Over the past seven years our export 
turnover has increased by almost 130 per cent, whilst 
our home sales rose by over 70 per cent. These 
are figures of which we are justly proud. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





| 
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interest in keeping prices high, in refusing to 
pass on to the consumer the benefits of tech- 
nical improvements and cost reductions. Fortu- 
nately they cannot extend beyond a limited sec- 
tor of the economy, but it is the important 
manufacturing sector and constitutes a threat to 
the consumer. 

So I conclude that employee shareholding is 
a somewhat dangerous industrial development 
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calculated to aggravate, not relieve, the social 
stresses in our economy, increasing the unequal 
distribution of wealth and extending privileged 
positions to select managements and workers, 
I am entirely in favour of giving more oppor- 
tunities to the poor to acquire capital, but the 
new facilities offered can apply as 
the workers as to the salaried middle class. No 


much to 


special facilities seem needed for the forme: 


The Opportunit y State 


By STANLEY 


RADITIONALLY, reforms in this country have 
been brought about by political agitation, 
through Parliament. 

As a result the assumption has grown that pro- 
gress can only come through political action. if 
we want new better schools or a 
National Theatre we feel they have to be esta- 
blished on a party programme, and then in time 
pushed through Parliament. But politicians, in 
many cases, are content to follow rather than 
lead public opinion, As a result, useful reforms 
are slow to come before Parliament. Many of our 
discontents today stem from the frustrated initia- 
tive of people who have ideas and projects which 
they cannot translate into action—or think they 
cannot: because they ignore the other oppor- 
tunities that exist for reform in an open and 
affluent society. 

The great need today is for initiative in certain 


roads or 


social spheres where the State is potentially the 
obstacle to change, because of the public’s 
attitude to State expenditure. We tend to accept 
a; reasonable any by a _ private 
body, and frown on increased expenditure. by the 
State. Most reformers, though well aware of this 


involving 


expenditure 


attitude, persist in proposals more 
taxes, and are surprised at their failure to reach 
the Statute Book. So, the National Theatre re- 
mains a dream, and State education continues 
to be inadequate. 

Social initiative must be realistic to be success- 
ful. It must command money, competent experts 
and effective organisation. It also needs inspira- 
tion and dedicated devotion, but alone they are 
not enough. Money, as the first condition of 
action, must be given freely and regularly by 
supporters. If 100,000 people subscribed Is. per 
week, the resulting annual income of £250,000 
could be used to borrow up to £5,000,000, at 5 
per cent. interest, each year. The building of the 
National Theatre could begin as soon as the in- 
come began to flow in. If one million of the 
twelve million who vote Labour believe suffi- 
ciently in ‘production for need and not profit, 
they could provide £50,000,000 of borrowed 
capital a year with which to ‘take over’ the capi- 
talists and to initiate their own factories. Pre- 
sumably, most Socialists prefer to argue rather 
than act, otherwise this economic parallel to 
Fabianism would have been tried more fully 
many years ago. 

Apart from specific projects like the National 
Theatre, the success of any permanent scheme 
for social initiative would depend on the provi- 
sion of effective information and research. Funds 
would have to be provided so that there could 
be independent sources of facts about the re- 


HYMAN 


forms being sought. In matters like homosexua- 
lity, the causes and prevention of crime, and 
international relations, we are largely at the 
mercy of official sources for facts. An alternative 
flow of facts and analysis would not only be 
valuable to the public, but would encourage 4 
body of independent experts to learn as much as 
say, Foreign Office officials and hence enable 
them to discuss and argue about government 
policy 

Then there is the dilemma of the Western coun- 
tries who realise that the poor, underdeveloped 
countries will be increasingly attracted to Com- 
their economic advance is 


munism unless 


sufficiently rapid and therefore the wealthy 
countries must give aid. But that involves extra 
taxes and hence is electorally undesirable. So an 
impasse is disguised by symbolic payments that 
ds nothing to redress economic disparities 
Those who want to do something to deal with the 


situation can do more than shrug off responsibi- 


° 


lity simply because of governmental coward 


Each of us can give whatever we feel shoul 
given-—-I per cent. or 10 per cent. of ir 
individual income 
ately allocate a proportion of the national inco 

If suflicient gifts were made, they would both 
Western 
avert that depression the Communists exp 


even if we cannot immedi- 


demonstrate friendship and perhaps 
Organisations already exist for this function, and 
they should be expanded. They need money to 
advertise, to obtain premises and to conduct 
business, primarily as investment bankers— ex- 
cept that they are not interested in profit. 

Numerous opportunities for investigation 
exist at home—for example, into the distribution 
of goods. Half of the money we pay for goods in 
the shops goes to meet the cost of getting them 
from the factories to our homes. There is some- 
thing odd about such a situation even at first 
sight, and a little investigation reveals a host of 
anomalies that cause many increases in costs 
But few attempts have been made to consider 
this as a social problem, and governments are 
scared to act because of the many vested interests 
involved. An enterprising group, primarily of 
experienced retailers and wholesalers, looking a! 
the situation outside the narrow limits of tradi- 
tion and self-centredness, would be able to 
provide means of improvement without cruelty to 
existing firms and without legislation. 

The organisation of a variety of research groups 
would, of course, present difficulties. There is 
every danger of bureaucracy and remoteness. 
Democratic control over organisations 
seems to be conspicuously 
sphere, except when there is a clear power to 


large 


useless in every 
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jself is dangerous if it limits enterprise. All that 
can be done is to recognise that the members 
rule, they can only advise and veto the 
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cannot 
full-time oflicials. They in turn need to be 
glected with extreme care and to be properly 
tained. At the base of the pyramid must be the 
‘yrdinary member’ whose primary task is to give 
money to causes he values. These members should 
neet in small numbers, in private homes, and 
build up funds. They can then initiate their own 
ventures and invite the co-operation of other 
groups 

True mitiative today is needed in a host of 
social problems, domestic and international. The 
need for major industrial initiatives may well 
have p issed. and the absurd antics of speculators 
testify to the frustrated energies of enirepreneurs 
The State has been the instrument of progress 
inmany Vital spheres; but if we are frightened of 
using its strength, we must search for alternative 
mea ind not escape into apathy that is really 
only p stponement The alternative is available 
to each of us, because it is each of us. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


ib Budget has not yet cast any 
the stock markets. Nor is there 


why it should. In of the surplus capacity 
many 


shadow on 
any reason 
View 


which exists in industries there is no call 


for a ‘tough’ Budget. There is every reason to 
expect some relief of surtax, which would cost 
very little, and there is little expectation of a 


capital gains tax. The equity market is not, 

‘ore, likely to be much before 
April 17. Its recent strength has been due to the 
conviction that the trade recession will be gone 
before the end of the The export drive 
seems already to be getting results and the home 
trade is reviving under the stimulus of the 1960 
wage increases and the continuing rise in capi- 
tal investment. The gilt-edged market, however, 
has had to face the awkward fact of the mark 
up-valuation which, by helping the dollar, tends 
to draw hot money out of Britain and so weaken 
sterling. This could in the end put a brake on 


the equity boom. 


affected 


year. 


Steel Shares 

he chief beneficiary of a trade recovery this 
year will be the steel industry. which invested 
{146 million in new plant and equipment last 
year. Already steel shares are gathering strength. 
Now that the motor trade has seen the worst of 
its slump, | favour STEEL OF WALES, which at 
47s, 3d. (against a high of S5s. 9d.) returns 5.3 
per cent. The increased demand for steel pipe 
for the new oil pipelines at home gives another 
reason for buying STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, which 
at S4s. (against a high of 63s.) gives a return of 
5.6 per cent. | would also include JOHN SUMMERS 
at 65s. to yield 4.6 per cent. There were special 
easons for the disappointing report last year and 
thas just been announced that the improvement 
nthe home and overseas demand for sheet steel 
has enabled the resume full-time 
working at its Shotton plant. Its export 
drive has been ‘highly encouraging. Incidentally, 
DAVY-ASHMORE (the merger of Davy United and 
Power Gas), which is the largest supplier of plant 
lo the steel industry, is still enjoying boom con- 
ditions and it is not surprising that its shares are 
round a new high level of 166s. 6d. to yield 3 
per cent. 


company to 


sales 


Yrrw 
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Food Shares 

I have been reading some brokers’ circulars 
on food shares and have come to the conclusion 
that although the national expenditure on food 
has been increasing at roughly the same rate as 
total personal income, there is such keen com- 
petition and shading of profit margins that little 
attraction remains for the investor. Express 
DAIRY come out of the statistical exercise some- 
what better than INTERNATIONAL TEA, but the 
yield of 3.2 per cent. on dividends and just over 
7 per cent. on earnings does not seem adequate. 
ALLIED SUPPLIES (formerly HOME AND COLONIAL) 
give a better yield of 3.9 per cent. on dividends 
and 8.2 per cent. on earnings and as this com- 
pany has only 400 out of 
3.800 shops, there is perhaps something more 


, 
Sell-service stores 


go for if the management 
Also ! 


t ¢ 
sion. nas 
pay-out rat 


— . on 
to S equal to the occa- 


this not increased the 


company 
i0 so much as the others. As for the 
milling companies, I see little prospect of much 
growth. RANKS, recommended in 
November last year at 24s. 9d.. have 
30s.. to yield 4.6 per cent., and might 
ht increase their final 
has perhaps already 


3.8 per cent 


which I 
risen to 
ne irly 
now be sold. SPILLERS mig 
dividend in April, but this 
been discounted with a yield basis 


Company Notes 


4st October the Save and Prosper Group 

launched the Crosby Income Trust, with a 
view to offering a higher than usual stable in- 
come estimated at 5 per cent. By the end of 
the year about two-thirds of the fund was in- 
vested in equities and one-third in good prefer- 
ence shares. The management are now making 
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a block offer of 1,000,000 units at 5s. 3d. per unit, 
to give an estimated yield of £5 10s. 6d. per cent. 


The minimum amount that can be purchased is 


ten units costing £2 12s. 6d. This should prove 
an excellent unit trust for the long-term investor, 
as this group has an outstanding record of suc- 
At a time (around December, 1960) when 
weak, the price of these 
units, on three occasions only, fell below 5s 

This is the 150th anniversary of Blundell 
Spence, paint manufacturers; to mark the occa- 


cess. 


stock markets were 


sion the accounts for the year ended October 
31, 1960, are presented with a very full report 
from the chairman, Mr. E. B. Calvert. He says 


that the back on a 


fine record of success 


company ts able to look 
th its considerable 


looks for- 


ind w 


overseas ramifcations the company 


ward with confidence to the future. The recent 
merger with the Permoglaze Paint Company 
should prove of considerable benefit, and will 


provide the group with factories in Hull, Birming- 
ham. Slough, India, Australia and South Africa 
Profits for the past difficult year have failed only 
by a very small margin to reach the record profits 
of 1959. The net profit 
viding all luding taxation, 
£282,364, against £212.129. The final dividend of 
12 per cent. is payable on the increased ordinary 
capital (now £1,223.850) by a one-for-two scrip 
issue Which, together with the interim dividend of 
makes 18 per cent. for the year. It is 
intended to make an issue of £1 million 6$ per 
cent. debenture stock, 1981-86, to replace the 6 
per cent. unsecured stock, repay the bank 
overdraft and provide additional working capi- 
tal. The chairman’s optimism as to the future 
makes the 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 3d. x.d., 
to yield 6.3 per cent., look an attractive invest- 
ment. 


of the group, after pro- 


charges, ine was 


6 per cent., 


loan 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK 


ARRANGEMENT WITH LLOYDS BANK 


fue Annual General Meeting of National and 
Grindlays Bank Limited will be held on April 11 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie: 

The principal event in our record of 1960 is not 
reflected in the balance sheet- the acquisition by us 
of the Eastern business and branches of Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. and as a part of that bargain the acquisition by 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. of just under 25 per cent. of our 
capital. This mutually agreeable arrangement was 
ratified by you at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
held on 15th November, 1960. As you will see it has 
added 19 to our list of branches and as will emerge 
it means an increase of around £50 million in the 
total of our next balance sheet. 


GROWTH OF ADVANCES 


The total of our consolidated balance sheet at 31st 
December, 1960, was £181.551.921—an increase of 
£18.516.333 over the previous year. The growing 
demand for finance in the territories in which we 
operate has resulted in an increase in advances of 
just under £19 million. Current, Deposit and other 
accounts are over £18 million higher, but this pressure 
of demand for seasonal finance has had the effect 
of reducing our liquidity ratio. 

At £479,276 our net profit was £74.568 higher re- 
flecting the overall more favourable conditions for 
banking which obtained in our territories in 1960 
in comparison with the previous year—which in turn 
showed an improvement over 1958. 

Subject to necessary reservations in respect of 

| East and Central Africa and Burma this better 


climate for banking generally seems likely to con- 
tinue and us a of this view we have 
increased our second interim dividend for 1960 from 
6} per cent. to 7 per cent. making the total distribu- 
tion for the year 134 per cent. Further this action 
would not have been taken unless we had felt justified 
In promising to consolidate this rate of dividend 
you can therefore expect subject to no unpredictable 
contingency to receive 14 per cent. on the increased 
capital for the current year, 


consequence 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


While it is apparent that all is by no means plain 
sailing it is also true to say that your Board and 
Management do not take a pessimistic view of our 
future, otherwise we should neither have 
our dividend nor have increased the number of our 
branches and sub-branches from 94 to the present 
total of 141 in a period of just over a year. We con- 
tinue to believe that whatever the political future, 
sound banking is a necessity to economic life, and it 
is that which we aim to provide. Indeed | agree with 
those who argue that sound economics backed by 
a Stable banking system is a necessary background 
to any country and any Government and should 
have a high priority. 

We incline to claim that we are a special repository 
of wisdom on international affairs and that others 
have always been glad to have our counsel but I feel 
that would be a more valid argument were we to 
prove ourselves more successful and more able to help 
them financially. There is much in the Russian claim 
that the cold war is now becoming an cconomic one, 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 





SIR JOHN HAY’S CONFIDENCE IN THE 
FUTURE OF NATURAL RUBBER 


Tue Sixty-fifth annual general meeting of Linggi 
Plantations, Limited will be held on Tuesday, 
28th March, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is part of the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Hay, which has been circulated 
to Stockholders: 

In terms of rubber prices, the period now under 
review was an eventful one. From the “1959 low” 
of 244d. the price rose to 424d. in May, 1960, and 
from that height it gradually fell away until by 
December it had declined to the 
over 24d. At any time this wide movement in price 
would be remarkable, but in the conditions of 1960 
it was astonishing, for not only were original sup- 
plies continuous throughout the year but 
supplemented by releases from Government stock- 
piles in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. A tem- 
porary imbalance between supply and demand, aggra- 


“1960 low” of just | 


were | 


vated by a condition technically termed a “market | 


squeeze’, combined to bring about a disproportion- 
ate rise in price to be followed by decline consequent 


on a relapse in demand. It was against this bewilder- | 
ing background of mounting and falling prices that 


our year’s operations were conducted, a condition 
ill-suited to the steady pursuit of a long-term policy. 

In attempts to estimate in advance the profits of 
this and other companies, I observe persistence in 
elementary error. It is assumed that the average price 
for the accounting period is a sure guide to profit 
to be realised. Sales and deliveries cannot, in prac- 
tice, be effected within the fiscal year. There must 
be a time lag between harvesting and marketing. 


Moreover, in our particular case where much of 


our output is sold in the form of liquid latex, 
variations in price do not always correspond to those 
of standard grades. It so happens that for part of 
the year, under the influence of high prices, the 
demand for rubber in that form declined and with 


it the premium to which we had been accustomed. | 


In all the circumstances, I consider the Company 
has done well to increase its profits by £41,000 thus 
enabling us to recommend the same liberal distribu- 
tion as last year and, at the same time, to add 
£75,000 to our usual annual provision for replant- 
ing, increasing the total so set aside to £125,000. In 
addition to this there is the customary charge for 
depreciation of equipment, etc. The amounts paid 


or payable for taxes in the form of net export duty | 


and income and profits tax substantially exceed the 
net amount distributable to stockholders. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the financial columns of the Press on Ist March, 


there was a report of a speech made by Mr. S. N. 
Whitehead in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Rubber Trade Association, in the course of which 
an excellent analysis is given of the causes of last 


year’s erratic price movements and a shrewd assess- | 


ment of the part that natural rubber is likely to 
play in the future. To those who would wish to 
acquire an understanding of the rubber situation, I 
recommend this Statement to their study. 

Accepting the view that the natural rubber 
industry is entering upon a new phase of more inten- 
sified competition with synthetics, I am, nevertheless, 
confident that the efficient producer can meet such 
competition and continue to operate profitably. 
Stockholders will be more immediately concerned 
to know how this Company is likely to fare in the 
current year. With a current price as much as 8d. 
per pound less than the average realised last year, 
we could hardly expect to equal the profits now 
shown in our accounts. Against this heavy fall there 
is a set-off in the rate of Export Duty and, we hope, 
some saving in costs. But these are quite insufficient 
in themselves to make good such a wide difference 
in price. Happily, we have made some forward sales 
over the first half of the calendar year, which should 
prove a welcome aid to better results. So that Stock- 
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It’s all in the Mind, y’know 


By JOHN 
VIGOROUSLY tutored by 
the ‘posh’ press, the 
educated lay public have 
come to think of the 
average doctor as a psy- 
chiatric ignoramus. The 
formula has become part 
of the conventional 
wisdom of the British 
intelligentsia. It is, I 
think, revealing that 

such confident opinion on a seemingly techni- 
cal subject should be held by _ people 
with no apparent qualification. One never 
hears a journalist grumbling this way about 
cardiology—quite understandably, since the sub- 
ject is so technical that the layman is forced to 
take the profession’s competence on this matter 
entirely on trust. Psychiatry commands no such 
modest deference. Everyone feels qualified to 
pass some opinion here: nobody is excluded by 
the terrifying jargon of scientific medicine. 

What is more important, people feel that mere 
humanity is credential enough to give weight to 
their psychiatric opinion. Introspection, after all, 
calls for no diploma and we are all honours 
graduates in discontent. Ironically enough, it is 
this literary aspect of psychiatry which, by un- 
avoidably making it accessible to the unqualified, 
at the same time undermines the scholastic 
reputation of the subject. In other words, the very 
accessibility which makes a layman feel bold 
enough to sneer at doctors’ psychiatric knowledge 
discourages the medical establishment from 
seeing psychiatry as a special study calling for 
special initiation. The profession is anyway 
jealous of its secret skills and esoteric voca- 
bularies and automatically jettisons any topic 
where the public speaks with initiated fluency. 

On the other hand, the educated public resent 
the cabbalistic superiority of the doctor and long 
to usurp from him his position of oracular power. 
Inside many laymen there is a doctor trying to 
get out. Psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine 
offer an ideal escape hatch for these ambitions. 
lin the end psychiatry suffers by such cultural de- 
valuation. 

In fact, of course, psychiatry is as technical 
and disciplined as cardiology. It has special ob- 
scurities which call for the most sober refinements 
of thought and speculation. A balanced psychi- 
atric outlook demands a sound knowledge of 
cerebral physiology along with at least a nodding 
acquaintance with the principles of philosophy 


holders may know our position up to the date of 
our Meeting, I propose to follow my usual custom 
and give on that occasion the figures of sales and 
costs. 
STAFF 

I am happy to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the friendly reception accorded to me by 
our officers in the East on the occasion of my recent 
visit and to thank them for their work, the value 
of which I am, as the result of successive inspections, 
in a position to appreciate fully. 
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and sociology. If these essential skills are not 
emphasised, as indeed in today’s medical cur- 
ricula they are not, the subject will continue to 
attract the wrong sort of student: sensitive people 
often with neurotic disturbances of their own who 
gravitate quite automatically toward the warm. 
womby truths of psychiatry. Such a student, jn- 
curably romantic and keenly resentful of the 
intellectual disciplines of physiological medicine. 
has his moral receiver relentlessly tuned to the 
still sad music of humanity. (He almost certainly 
cherishes a copy of The Family of Man.) 

Only an enlightened academic programme can 
counteract this suicidal attraction of ‘pop’ 
psychiatry. It must be introduced from the very 
start of the medical course as a strict scholastic 
subject. At the moment the medical curriculum is 
split by a deceptive Cartesian dualism which 
allows the tender-minded student to bury himself 
in vague psychological issues which need never 
impinge on the tough contingencies of physio- 
logy. The first three years are devoted exclusively 
to learning a mass of purely physical detail; the 
mind being a ghost in the machine which can be 
ignored or studied in spare time. Until psychology 
and physiology are brought close together from 
the start the student will enter the hospital with- 


out a rational framework of concepts with which 
to classify his psychiatric experiences. Until he 
has learnt the meaning of terms such as drive, 
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affect, motive or volition he will be quite unable 
to see schizophrenia, for example, as anything 
more than a Pinterish eccentricity. 

The depth of ignorance on these basic issues !s 
really quite frightening. Few students can ever 
really give a satisfactory definition of a delusion 
and when asked to distinguish between a psycho- 
sis and a neurosis most will fall back with a giggle 
to some facetious formula about two and two 
making five. It never seems to be realised that the 
subject is more complicated than this. In other 
words the easy, cultural accessibility, the 
common-sense appeal, has utterly destroyed 
psychiatry’s claim to serious academic considera- 
tion. 

It is not as if the facilities of the clinical course 
de much to correct the deficiencies of the earlier 
years. In most teaching hospitals psychiatric 
instruction is confined to a few desultory and 
optional periods, usually at the end of the course 
when the student is anyway distracted by the 
prospect of exams. It is thrown in as an after 
thought, as a sop to the ghost in the machine. 
During this period the student will probably 
attend some out-patient sessions; embarrassed, 
shocked, delighted and disgusted in turns by the 
unexpected licence of the interviews. He can react 
in no other way, having no conceptual frame 
work of normal psychology into which he cam 
fit these examples of disordered function. 
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it is clear that the situation is critical. The 
wency of the mental health issue has become a 
justified fashionable panic. The solution lies, I 
believe, in the intellectual renaissance of psy- 
chatry; in re-affirming the coherent scientific 
ficiplines of the subject; paradoxically, by 
making it /ess accessible to the untrained mind. 
Urfortunately, as Jacques Barzun has pointed 
out, the tide of Western thought is running 


Consuming Interest 





Irish 


By 


fue Irish Ambassador to 
London, Hugh McCann, 
issured us at the opening 
of ‘Ireland Week in 
Regent Street, 1961” last 
Monday morning at 
Regent House that this 
special week did not con- 
stitute the ‘first move in 
a take-over bid.” Well, it 

v might not, but the first 

trickle of Irish goods into 

London 

cade ago has certainly developed into a healthy 
stream. Irish linen sheets find their way on to the 
counters of Robinson and Cleaver’s, Dorothy 

Pinnock’s delightful children’s dresses into the 
Treasure Cot at Daniel Neal’s, Tintawn Irish 
Carpeting at the household furnishing department 
f Liberty's, and Ascot dresses. modelled in 
Dublin, hang from the racks of and 
Edgar's. 

These Irish exporters—like the Scottish—-seem 
i) have the knack of avoiding the export of goods 
f doubtful looks or taste (the kind of benevolent 
girit who turns his back on some Japanese 
mdeavours, say). Presumably this is because 
ymewhere in those sodden, beautiful hills people 
we still at a loom, or knitting, or sewing: machine 
production hasn't taken over totally, No com- 
petely machine-made bolt of tweed ever gets 
that mist and heather look into it, or picks up 
ie landscape hues the way a loom and hand- 
wought item does. 

But we knew of old that Irish sweaters, tweeds, 
yout and whiskey, the Waterford glass and the 
ksigns for women’s and children’s clothes, were 
»od value; what the present ‘Irish Week’ window 
splays emphasise are some of the lesser-known 
(0 me, at least) products: the chocolates (Urney, 
Gato, Williams and Woods), the festive ‘Partilite’ 
undies, the ‘Fingal’ linen tea napkins, the 





stores of a de- 


Swan 










iscuit-coloured lounge-lizarding men’s dressing 
pwns by Knight and Petch. 

And, of course, Molly O’Rourke’s Irish 
Whiskey Flavoured Fruit Cake, which an TJrish 
limes journalist told me had caused parlia- 
mettary speculation in Dublin about its possible 
fects on a cupboard-marauding child. Pre- 
umably it was acquitted on the charge of leading 
tish youth astray, as there it was in unabashed 
Mndow-display at the ‘Irish Week’ opening. As 
fs St. Patrick’s Day today, I propose to treat 


* THe Futrure oF PurcHAse Tax. (Institute of 
wonomic Affairs, 3s. 6d.) 
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against scholastic seriousness, towards a faceless 
culture where everyone can speak with evacuated 
authority on everything: where, ‘whatever is 
formed and constituted, whatever is adult, what- 
ever exerts power ... or exerts complexity of 
thought, is of less interest and worth than what :s 
native, common and sensual; what is weak, con- 
fused; what is unhappy, anonymous and 
elemental.” It is, | think, a bad look-out. 


Week 


LESLIE ADRIAN 


myself to a large, reckless slice followed by some 
Irish) = whiskev-flavoured 
by 


chocolate, followed 


* 

Can you tell me why when | buy a gramophone 
the price should consist of two-thirds actual 
price and one-third tax, while when I buy a radio 
or television set the proportions are four-fifths 
one-fifth? | would not like to steal Mr. 
Nabarro’s thunder, any more than | would like 
to trespass on territory which is rightfully that 
of my colleague Nicholas Davenport. But a new 
booklet from the Institute of Economic Affairs 
has reminded me that this wartime tax is yet 


and 


another of the far too numerous restrictions on 
consumer freedom. 

I would not suggest, any more than the author 
of this booklet,* Dr. A. R. Prest. that it would 
be possible to abolish purchase tax altogether. 
But it should be possible (too late for this Budget. 
1 fear) to reform it and make it more rational. 
Those lists of anomalies which Mr. Nabarro used 
to recite in the Commons may have had some 
effect (Dr. Prest points out that toothbrushes are 
untaxed, while toothpaste bears a 25 per cent. 
duty), but really it is the whole administra- 
tion and policy behind the tax which cries out 
for reform. 

It seems. for example, that food is 
sacred (again a wartime relic) to be taxed. But 
I agree with Dr. Prest that such things as sweets. 
chocolates, ice-cream and soft drinks could well 
bear a low rate of tax. If the drinker and the 
smoker, why not the sweet-eater? 


* 
Voyagers returning from the glorious east are 
always apt to trot out stories of how a little 


too 
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tailor ran them up a complete suit overnight or 
made a shirt in a couple of hours; it is both de- 
lightful and fantastic to be able to cap such 
stories from, of all places, Oxford Street. A 
friend had bought, against the clock and her 
better judgment, a bright green dress at 12.10 
ow a Saturday; and having spent from then until 
one tracking down gloves to go with it, was re- 
signed to doing without shoes. Then, at about 
ten past one, she saw a pair of green shoes in a 
window. Could she have that pair? No, they said, 
it was the wrong size, but they could dye a pair 
for her. No good, she said, she wanted to wear 
the shoes that evening. Then to her astonishment 
the shop said that if by any chance their green 
dye matched her green dress, they could do it 
right away. A test piece of fabric showed that it 
wasn't the same green; but the man did some 
further mixing and came up with the exact shade. 
And the shoes were done and dry by the time the 
shop shut at 1.30. Jordan’s, the shoe shop on the 
south side of Oxford Street (nearly opposite the 
new John Lewis) who performed this miracle, 
were plainly stretching a point, and say they 
could not always do it so quickly, especially on 
a very busy day. But it is still fantastic: 12 noon 

no dress. 1.30. dress. gloves and shoes dyed to 
match. 

* 


Half our pleasure in wild spring flowers lies in 
the finding. but the other half you can buy for 
3s 6d. any Thursday afternoon from John Culf 
Blandford Street, Wl: WELbeck 4932). an 
enterprising florist who has arranged to have 
them sent up from the West Country. The flowers 


(23 


in these fresh little bunches vary with the season 
(and the luck of the picker), and may include 
primroses, wild polyanthus, bluebells. 
fruit blossom, nareissus and miniature daffodils. 

It may be rather mortifying to find yourself 
reduced to gathering sticky buds, catkins or 
pussy-willow from a shop in return for hard cash, 
but if you are caught sneaking surreptitiously off 
Hampstead Heath—-trying not to look like Bir- 
nam Wood on its way to your living-room— it will 
cost you much more than 2s. 6d. an armful. And 
you would have to steal all the way to Cornwall 
before you could help yourself to the richly 
lichened branches cut from apple trees which 
Mr. Culf sells for 3s. 6d. a clump. Mr. Culf does 
not believe that all flowers come in dozens, or 
that all dozens are made up of twelve blooms 
identical in colour and variety. He is a rare find 


among florists. 


violets, 
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= 
Postscript .. - 
Miss’ Vivien’ LEIGH 
wouldn't have had to 


flounce out of a press 
conference on my ac- 
count, as she did in New 
York the other day, be- 
cause a reporter ques- 
tioning her hadn't either 
read Gone With The 
Wind or seen the film- 
in which Miss Leigh 
played the Southern 
belle, and which is being 
reissued, on its twenty-first birthday, as part of 
the Civil War centenary celebrations. I not only 
read the book, and reviewed the film (in the 
Manchester Guardian), but still remember Dilys 
Powell’s much livelier, funnier and truer Sunday 
Times review, which aroused the wrath of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who barred her from 
their press shows for a time. That, in its turn, 
caused ructions in the Critics’ Circle from 
which Alan Dent and I! resigned, on the 
grounds that the Circle hadn't given Miss 
Powell the support it owed her. Alan Dent and 
I are long since back, all hatchets buried, and I 
wonder whether MGM would bury the hatchet 
too if the Sunday Times celebrated the reissue 
of GWTW by republishing the Dilys Powell 
notice, which I have just looked up in the files. 
It purports to be a message from an expedition 
to the press show, picked for its ‘hardihood, 
tenacity and powers of endurance’; mentions the 
famous shot of the ‘wounded lying in the sun at 
Atlanta, which a member of the exploration 
party, misled by Technicolor, pardonably mis- 
took for Bank Holiday on Bournemouth beach’; 
and ended with a message received by carrier 
pigeon—‘sinking into a coma. This is tougher 
than pole-squatting.’ 
* 


I notice, by the way, that many English news- 
papers, including the Times, are now referring 
to the Civil War ‘centennial.’ It seems a pity to 
substitute yet another unnecessary Americanism 
for the perfectly good English word, ‘centenary.’ 

* 


I don’t know how to comment on what 
follows. I print it as a note on the world we live 





Irish visit. 


DEPT, S/3 
TELEPHONE: DUBLIN 72855. 





A self-drive car means freedom, gets you around on your 


Belfast, Cobh, Dun Laoghaire or Rosslare, a Shannon Car 
Rentals 1961 model car can await your arrival. Rates are 
moderate, maps and luggage racks free. 

Booh through your local Travel Agent, or write today for full details to 


SHANNON CAR RENTALS LTD 
KILDARE HOUSE, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
CABLES: 


Whether you are flying to Dublin or Shannon, or sailing to i 
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in. A columnist of my acquaintance received a 
letter from a stranger which read: 

Dear Sir.—Two friends of mine are to be 
married next month and, because the event will 
be rather special, it may well be that one of 
your staff may like to be present. 

Both bride and groom are well known 
socially and I'm attaching for your information 
some particulars of the Wedding. 

If you are interested in getting further details 
or would like an invitation to the wedding, 
please telephone me at my business number. 

Attached was a cyclostyled sheet, headed 
‘Wedding particulars,’ with sub-headings “The 
Bride, ‘The Bridegroom,’ and ‘General.’ I omit 
the names, ages and addresses, because I’m 
hanged if I’m going to provide any of the pub- 
licity all parties are pining for, but I am 
prepared to reveal that the bride’s father is man- 
aging director of a firm that makes ‘well-known 
toothpaste’; that of the bride it is vouchsafed 
that, ‘She is an ex-model (and a good-looker) 
and spent two years in this field. .. . Keeps a 
“zoo” of two pekes, a black poodle and a Siamese 
cat. The wedding gown is a Paris-made job in 
pink satin. . . .. And so on. The bridegroom, I 
learn, was once an ‘under’ ADC (whatever that is) 
to a titled Air Chief Marshal and ‘now runs the 
largest turkey farm in Europe.’ 

I] telephoned the bridegroom to ask if the letter 
was authentic, and the writer his friend, as he 
claimed to be. Oh yes, a great friend, and I could 
accept everything he wrote. He did hope, did 
the bridegroom, that I'd come along—and he 
didn’t trouble to ask my name or my paper. 

A Persian carpet is being flown from Persia 
for the reception. I hope no one throws up on it. 
* 

One thing about Bradshaw's Railway Guide 
that I haven't seen mentioned in the obituary 
notices is that it gave a verb to the RAF jargon 
of between the wars. When I was learning, not 
very successfully, to be an intrepid birdman, in 
the ninety-miles-an-hour, open-cockpit machines 
of the time, there were those of us who, on their 
cross-country exercises, relied not on a course- 
and-distance calculator and a compass, but on 
flying low enough along a railway line to read the 
names of the stations. This was to bradshaw. 

* 

Long after ‘Bradshaw’ first came out, an 
elderly railway director recalled in the Nineties 
how horrified his board had been, sixty years 
before, to be asked to provide particulars of their 
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trains. The chairman had said: ‘I most strongly 
object to our complying with this inquiry. | be 
lieve it would tend to make punctuality a sort of 
obligation.” The poor fellow needn't have 
worried. 

* 

When a man’s claims to fame are as few and 
as Slender as mine, he may as well make the most 
of them. My copy of the New English Bible may 
well be the first one sold to the general public, 
for | bought it long before nine o'clock on Tues. 
day morning, the day of publication. It js 
certainly the first sale from Smith’s new shop in 
Fleet Street, and | got the managing director to 
certify it as such on the fly-leaf, where with an. 
other book one might have hoped for the author's 
compliments. I was talked into making it the 
guinea edition, not the eight-and-sixpenny, and [ 
paid full price, but I did get a breakfast of cold 
ham and boiled eggs, as part of the opening cele. 
brations. If Smith’s would offer me a similar 
bonus on every guinea I spent in the future, I'd 
be quite a good customer. 

* 

No British newspaper gives better and more 

frequent news about the wines and the wine- 


drinking habits of Europe than the Tinies 
(though I doubt whether any single Times corre- 
spondent knows more about the wines of the 


country he serves in than Terence Prittic, the 
Guardian’s man in Germany). Only the Jimes, 
last week, gave the news that a Bill is before the 
Italian Senate that would establish a system of 
appellations contrélées in Mtaly such as there is 
in France. And not before time. There are some 
excellent Italian wines, but many are incon- 
sistent as to quality, and erratically marketed. 
And it appears that many a wine claiming to 
come from the aristocratic vineyards of the 
north has only travelled through those parts, on 
iis way from the coarser south. 

Meanwhile, some English firms do take care to 
find Italian wines that are what they say they are. 
Peter Dominic, for instance, lists a 1953 Barolo, 
from Piedmont—perhaps the finest of Italian red 
wines, with the same sort of body as burgundy, 
but a character of its own—at Ils. 6d., bottled 
here; 13s. 6d., estate-bottled. If the law steps in 
to prevent the rougher wines of Italy from eafn- 
ing their betters a bad name, some of these finer 
wines will come into their own. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Greek Island Cruises 
via the Haymarket.... 


at No. 7 Haymarket, the Misses Winsor and Moles- 
worth spend a considerable time arranging Greek 
cruises to suit the specialized interests of both 
individuals and parties; cruises that incorporate the 
minimum of fuss with the maximum of pleasure, 
visual beauty and lasting interest. 

This organization also provides tours (escorted and 
otherwise) in Russia and neighbouring countries, 
with specially provided facilities for the unaccom- 
panied motorist. 

Please call or write to: 


international Services Ltd. 


7 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S8.W.1. TEL. WHI 5551 AND TELEX 2-3693 


6) 6) 6) 5)5)S)6) 5) 5)5)S) 6) 6) 5) 5)S)S)S)5)5)5)S)S) 


World Travel 
Specialists 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 


characters and spaces between words. 
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/DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 
PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 





Are paying 74° pur. interest on | 


deposits for the eighth year in 

succession, with extra $°% added > 
annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet fror 

, Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 

, DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 ? 











CONSULTANT tor nervous conditior 
habits and personal problems, qualified ir 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write f¢ 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A.. 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. or telephone LANghan 
4245. 


D. HK. LAWRENCE’S FIRST PLAY-—copic 
wanted. Granada TV urgently needs copit 
of D. H. Lawrence's ‘The Widowing of Mrs. 
Holroyd’ (published in London, 1914), the 
first television performance of which is 
being given on ITV next Thursday nigh! 
Granada TV. Manchester, 3. 


EX-PUBLIC Schoolboy, 18, seeks an} 
anywhere: April. Box No. 7805. 


GETTING MONEY'S WORTH when you 
buy? SHOPPER'S GUIDE (10/- p.a.) tells 
you; gives tests results on branded goods 
helps you find the best: advises when you 
don’t. Write Consumer Council. Orchard 
House, Orchard Street. London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—-Fiertag. 
34 Wardour Street. London. W.1. D.X. 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘brass’ to 
help refugees ({£10.000 already raised from 
old spectacle frames, broken jewellery. 
watches. pens, dentures. etc.). Any saleable 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to: Gift Aid, Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief. 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 


LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 
moderate subscription. Swimming pool, 
squash courts, television theatres, cocktail 
lounges. Accommodation with private bath. 
Apply, Secretary. White House Club, 
Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


NORWEGIAN Furn. and Designs. Over- 
gaard, 31 Connaught St.. W.2. AMB 8209. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PLEASE don't forget to listen on Sunday 
night at 8.25 when Gerald Gardiner. Q.C.. 
broadcasts on all BBC Home Service pro- 
grammes an appeal for support for Quaker 
relief work. Donations should be sent to 
Gerald Gardiner. Q.C.. Friends Service 
Council. Friends House. Euston Road. Lon- 
don, N.W.1 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (8S). 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend. Essex. 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 


FREE Yayo ee: 
gook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.| 
Please send your free bookiet under plain cover 


NQMC ccccccccccccoscccccocccesccccccecccece 
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PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets. etc. Susan Tully Ltd. 9 
Blenheim St.. W.1. MAY 6093. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new addr to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post on the Monday of the 
week affected. 

TORY IDEAS.—-Read Crossbow. only 
p.a. Bow Group. 60 Berners St., W.1 


WE WOULD SAY that the ‘Fringe’ article 


only begins to rake the philosophical point 








12s. 6d. 





about Nature Cure. For a more complete 
tatement of the case. write to the Secre- 
tary. Incorporated Society of Registered 
Naturopaths, 1gston. Edinburgh. 9 
‘WHICH?'' 
Tr March issue report 


baby pants 
Book Clubs 
potato peele: 
moisture crean 
iutomatic de-froste 
“WHICH?” is published mon by the 
Consumers’ Association available on 
annual subscription oniy £1 to Dept. 7. 14 
Buckingham Street. London. W.C.2 
i FURS cost TOO MUCH! .. . in 
suffering. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE DAVIDSON CLINIC, EDINBURGH 
SUMMER SCHOOL-—24th-28th JULY 
Subject: THE INNER WORLD—A study of 
Menta! Development in Children and its 
Relationship to Mental Health in Adults. 
Speakers: Dr. F. H. Stone. Medical Director 
Dept. of Child Psychiatry, University of 
Glasgow; Professor Pickford. R. W. Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. University of Giasgow, 
Dr. Winifred Rushforth. Dr. Jean Biggar 
and members of the staff of the Clinic. Full 
particulars from The Secretary. 58 Dalkeith 

Road, Edinburgh. 9 


EDUCATIONAL 


A MESSAGE TO TRAINING OFFICERS 
Short courses by qualified experts. designed 
for Senior. Middle and Junior Managers 
(general or technical) in factories and 
offices in or near Greater London: Report 
Writing. Effective Speaking. Interviewing. 
Business Economics, Investment and 
Finance. O. and M. Work Study. Manage- 
ment Accounting. etc. Apn’y BARRON 
ASSOCIATES LTD.. 130 Crawford Street 


London, W.1 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. 


Costing. Secretarial. Civil Service. Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial General 
Cert. of Education. etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College. G.40. St. Albans. 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 
1910. 

GOOD ENGLISH THE EASY WAY. For cor- 
rect speaking and writing. Only 5s. 6d. Mail 
Order Books. 4la Seaforth Road. Liver- 
pool 2 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. A Comprehensive Secretaria} 
Training. Prospectus. 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C.. est. 1887. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London. Oxford. Cambridge. Northern. and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements. and exams for B.A.. B.Sc.. 
B.Sc.fEcon.), LL.B.. Bar (I and II), and 
other exams. Prospectus from Registrar 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE. CAMBRIDGE 
THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! College, 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). 





THE SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 
Degree; Diplomas. Also for Law. Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of 
Studies. Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


RISHWORTH SCHOOL, 

Near HALIFAX 
An examination will be held in Jun 196 
tor the award of two Major Scho! 
£150 p.a. each: and other awards down 
Exhibitions of £40 eac! 
An examination will be held in May. 1961 
to award a Governors’ scholarship of £100 
p.a. for a boy entering the Junior House a 
a boarder at the age of eleven. 
Latest School Fees—Senior Schoo!. £320 p.a 
inciusive. Junior House. £255 p.a. inclusive 
Full details of the above awards from tt 
Headmaster's Secretary. Rishworth Schoc 
Near Halifax 








LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS student 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ. . . lending point 
to the often-made remark: ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ Free book fron 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.) 
19 Hertford Street. W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange fo 
books reviewed or advertised in this 
paper's columns to be sent to readers who 
cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders ac- 
companied by a remittance covering the 
books’ total published price. plus Is. 64d. 
per volume for postage. should be sent to 
the Book Order Dept. ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street, London. W.C.1. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with 
dian Agency. Egremont. Cumbe 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—Th« 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85). Palace Gate. W.8. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street. E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch.’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919). 
53 Fleet Street. London. E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned vour fees by the time 
you've completed the course. you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1.000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings. 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone, Kent 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d 
carbon.—Jarman. 59 Dalmeny Road. Wai- 
lington. Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson. 12 Bournemouth Rd.. S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX. GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts. size chart. from Hol- 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 





JO GRIMOND, M.P. 
MRS. ESLANDA RC:BESON 





REMEMBER SHARPEVILLE 


An example of ‘Good Neighbourliness”’ 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE — Sunday, 19th March, 3 p.m. 


Speakers include: 
BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. Chairman 
ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN 
ANTHONY GREENWOOD, M.P. 


DOCTOR DAVID PITT 


SILENT M4RCH from MARBLE ARCH 2 p.m. 
Official Banners Only Please 


ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 


DOCTOR DONALD SOPER 
NANA MAKOMO 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN? 


It costs a man earning £3,000 a year 
£914 of gross income to provide 
fees of £400; and what happens if 
the parent dies? 

These problems can be solved 
It costs you nothing to consu 

WM. BRANDTS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LiMiTED 

36, Fenchurch Street, €.C.3 
MAN £599 Exe, 3/2 











Tablecioths. I 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. [Pp isk 





cloths. Towels. § 5. Bed. D : ( ret 
Linens. Handkerchief Cat vu pe. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINEN 
9 Donegall Square South. Be 






NORTHERN 


HOPELS 


and off the beaten track 
o/-, Postage 6d.. 
Sundial House 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
from Viet Hit SPE} 
Torqua 


ACCOMMODATION 






MAINLY YOUNG professional people con 
sult us. The right person for the right flat 
e flats too. Infinite care. Siar % 

Lid.. 175 Piccad w HYD 9545 


(24 hours) 


WANTED—HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


AUGUST. Furnished Houss required 34 
weeks: if possible within 10 mile ea; $ 
bedrooms, usual otfice East Suffolk or 
Sussex neighbourhood Rye. preferrs But 
elsewhere considered. Box No. 7785 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITAIN’S best Holiday Farms. Country 
Guest Houses. Caravans, etc.; 1,500 reviews 
illustrated in the 1961 Guide. Send 4/1 
Farm Guide (C.4). 18 High Street, Paisley 
EXMOOR, N. DEVON. Good food. glorious 
scenery. fishing. riding. Complete change 
Lorna Doone Farm. Malmsmead, Nr. Lynton, 
N. Devon. 

PARIS Would exchange 4-bed flat. best 
district. for similar Central London. 23 
March-6 April. Box No. 5763. 

RYE. SUSSEX. Simon the Pieman Tearooms 
receive a few guests. Rye 2207 

WEST CORK. Excellent seaside house leep 
7 electricity and drainage 





7. Mains water 
Free May. June. July. Box No. 7753 


TRAVEI 


RONDA, Andalusia Summer _ vacation 
courses in Spanish; £9 9s. inclusive of 
lodging and tuition. Box No. 7802. 


Vintage Port Wine 
Offer: 


QUINTA DO NOVAL 
1958 


One dozen bott!es or over, 15s. a bottle 
Three bottles (minimum) 16s. a bottle 
(Packing and Carriage Paid | 
from: 

CROSSE BROTHERS 
Wine Merchants 
WELLS, SOMERSET 











Read 
An interview with Robert Bolt 


in the current E | co RE 


2/+ from all booksellers or 12/- for six issues 
from 41 Gt. Russeli Street, London, W.C.1 
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